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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


SIR, 
LITERARY friend, to whose 
pen the public is indebted for 

several useful as well as entertaining 
works, transmitted to me, about 
seven years ago, the manuscript which 
accompanies this letter. It was his 
ttish that 1 should incorporate it with 
awork of imagination, on which at 
that time I was employed; but my 
plan did not allow me to avail my- 
self of this proof of his talents and 
friendship. 

It has since then, from time to 
time, been turned over in my port- 
folio; sometimes exciting a de- 
sire to weave the hints into a full 
story, and at other times reproving 
my neglect of my friend, In neither 
using or returning his communica- 
tion. To- night it again came into 
my hands; and, as it happened, 

within five minutes after | had been 
Jooking over your last Magazine,— 
ad shall never have time to do 
justice to this idea,” said I to 
myself; “and yet it is a subject 
worthy of a far abler pen. How 
many are there, to whom this 
letter may be useful!” I send it, 
therefore, to a Miscellany, whose 
extensive circulation will ensure its | 
usefulness, and in which, I have | 
reason to hope, it will attract, vy 
ig inerits, the attention, and be 
fortunate enough to obtain — the 
future adoption, of an OPIE, a 

PORTER, or even of an EpGE- 

WORTH ' 

§, 
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POOR JACKSON t 
OR, THE BENEFIT OF ATTENDING TO 
APPEARANCES AND POSSIBILITIES, 
A NOVELLETTE, 

Jackson was a young clergyman 
of unimpeachable maceala and inte- 
gritvy, and extremely open character, 
‘IT neither do or say any harm: he 
used to repeat—‘ w hat then have I to 
eare for?’ Poor Jackson was soon 
doomed to experience that this was 
not sutlicient in the conduct of life. 
Jackson had come raw trom a col- 
lege to a curacy: a villanous village 
lawyer had a turn to serve, in which 
the evidence of the parson would 
be of eminent service to him, 
and he therefore endeavoured, by 
equivocal statement and Soiree of 
words, to obtain Jackson’s attesta- 
tion in his favour ;—the integrity of 
the clergyman was inflexible. The 
cunning lawyer knew that such a 
man might be a thorn in his sides 
and, after inventing a statement that 
Jackson had mistaken his intentiong 
and ill-used him, resolved to become 


his bitter enemy, and drive him, if 


possible, from the parish. Accord- 
ingly, he invented all mamier ef 
calumnies, founded upon the young 
curate’s own carelessness. 

One evening, a poor woman 
solicited charity, and told him a ver 
moving tale of distress: the feelings 
of the be nevolent minister were over~ 
powered, and, although it was dark, 
he followed her down the road from 
his house, in earnest conversation 
with her; and, at parting, called 
after her aloud, ‘1 will call upon 
you to-morrow.’ Unfortunately for 
poor Jackse On, one of those pests 
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which iifest every Country-place was 
Passing at the momeut, and over. 
heard him: the supplicant was an 
artful jade, of loose character; and 
the imost unpleasant calumuies were 
Immediately circulated about the 
parson, which would hot have hap- 
pened, had he not left his door, and 
had suspended his feelings tll he had 
enquired into her character, Jackson 
attempted to coufute them; but the 
subtle lawyer professed that he be- 
lieved them to be just, and added an 
vutrue Insinuation, that he had heard 
many things on that head said by 
some of the parson’s acquaintance, 
All Jackson's labours could not re- 
move the very strong suspicions and 
doubts which lad entered into the 
minds of the graver and older part 
of his parishioners; for where per- 


sons have had much experience of 


maukind, itas with the utmost dith- 
eulty that they can be persuaded to 
be charitable; and they absolutely 
pay more attention lo inferences 
fromexternal conduct and discretion, 
than they do to the character of the 
person's heart. Jackson, too, was 
iritable, and, when provoked, eaus- 
tie: he would pertimaciously pursue 
an aggument, and not always attend 
to the frequent and indispensable 
necessity in society of declining iri- 
tation and quarvelling. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, 
and the perpetual caluminics ocea- 
sioned by his utter negleet of what 
he suid, and of the right manner 
of doing things, so as to ensure 
safety,—his person, his honesty, 
frankness, and generosity, preserved 
him the favour of the woinen. A 
widow, advanced in years, of very 
considerable fortune, who bad taken 
i into her head that she would) be 
a very Valuable acquisition to the 
young inan, sent for a nec head of 
la from London, rouged = herself 
hichly, and, after a number of pre- 
seuts and repeated invitations, deter- 
mied to break the ice. She let 
lum take plenty of wine; then ads 


| 





‘lieved it, however, to be true, an 





dressed hin with, * Mr, Jacksoy 
why do you not settle in lifer 
‘}lowcan I, madam, with prudence?” 
— Oh! gentlemen of your very fa. 
vourable description do not always 
experience difficulties on that head,’ 
—*"Phey are then more fortunate 
than FT am,— ¢ How ean YOu say so, 
Mr. Jackson ©? said the love-sick wi- 
dow, ogling him, and then hanging 
down her head: ¢ do not you think 
that you may command esteem as wel! 
as they, and equal good fortune, too: 
were 1 in your place, 1 should soon 
know where to tix?’ Jackson, who 
was as blind before as Parson Adams 
of absent celebrity, immediately 
caught the hint, aud was thunder. 
struck, At that moment the foot- 
man cntered with tea; Jackson, 
without reflecting that the servant 
was in the room, burst out—* 1 am 
extremely honoured, madam, by 
your attachment; but, considering 
your years and the expectations of 
your relatives, UE think it would be 
highway-robbery in ime to indulge 
suchaninclination,’—‘ Pertcoxcomb! 
My years !—expose me belore my 
servant! John, you know that this 
gentleman has received the kindest 
attentions from me; and yet, because 
Phave talked to hime about. settling 
in life, from the best motives, le bes 
taken it into his head that £ wish to 
have him—a poor curate!’ Su kson 
immediately withdrew in confusion ; 
and the good widow left her church, 
because, as she told all her acquait- 
ance, “she would give lim 10 encou- 
ragement, as she could not tel 
what liberties he might be induced 
to take. ALL her acquaintance lie- 
joined in the calumuanes circulated 
in her servants at the expence ot 
their mistress and the parson; al- 
though the latter, in’ the general 
opinion, fared so well by at, that os 
younger women, Whio love to plague, 
at least, old ones, entertaimed a very 
lund opinion of hin. 

One of these was a handsome 
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girl, who had an independent for- 
tune, and was as fond of Jackson as 
he became of her. He was, how- 
ever, as has been said, a general 
favourite of the women: and, there- 
fore, a young sprightly brunette, 
somewhat malictous, as most spright- 


ly persons are, resolved to mortify, | 


if possible, Jackson’s betrothed ; 
and, to effect it, by puthng Jackson 
as a sangume friend of her father 
and mother, and perpetually teazing 
the old people, she induced then 
to scud him frequent invitations ; 
which, fromattention toa parishtoner, 
and consciousness of the sincerity of 
his love, he ttformly aecepted, His 
friend, the lawyer, took advantage 


of this ctreumstance; and, after | 


taking care to excite alarm in Jack- 
son's fair one, mtroduced a young 
oflicer, who, though extremely igno- 
rant, and not possessed of the per- 
ton, temper, or virtues of poor Jack- 
con, had been too much in the habits 
of horse-dealing not to be aware of 
advantages, and had mixed too much 
in society to be an unpleasant compa- 
hon, or at least ignorant of the world, 
Jackson, however, was of too unsus- 
picious a turn to be jealous ; and 
the aflections of a woman, once ¢s- 
tablished, were not to be removed in 
a moment. Henrietta met him, 
however, walking with her rival, who 
artfully smiled upon her: she turned 
pale, went home a sullen melan 


choly, and, when she found herself 


unobserved, became violently agi- 
tated, sent for Jackson, and insisted 
upon his relinquishing the society of 
her Imaginary rival. § Tlow can I 
do that ? said Jackson: © 1 camot 
Offer an aflront where none has been 
deserved : you know that IT love 
vou, and you only.” © P don't know 
that,’ replied the other: 1 have 
seen too much. Tt never occurred 
toJackson, that he should have visited 
her supposed rival ouly with herself, 
Jealousy and suspicion did not cease, 
Il confidants and friends were called 
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in, who sided with the complaints of 
each party, till they had created a 
coolness Mh both. The officer cur~ 
ried off the bride of Jackson; but 
she bitterly repented it, as he was 
expensive, too habituated to liberti- 
nism to be capable of loving, too 
iynorant to have any taste uncon- 
nected with dissipation, and, by cou- 
sequence, never pleasaut out of 
company.” She found, too, by the 
malicious stories of the lawyer, who 
to her told the truth, in order to tor- 


i ture Jac kson the more, that there 


was nota shadow of foundation for 
her jealousy, and that the whole 
mischief happened because the par- 
son was a tool, 

The squire of the parish, a man 
of discernment, was one of the tew 
friends whom indiscretion,  care- 
lessness of quarretling, and a warn 
temper, had left to poor Jackson. 
He felt interested for him; and told 
lin that he would write to a noble- 
man who had divings in bis gift, and 
that he did not doubt that he should 
obtain him one. Jackson thought 
this a fine opportunity of triumphing 
over his enemies, and ingratiating 
himself more firmly in the good opi- 
pion Of his friends, and accordingly 
circulated the joyful tidings over the 
Whole parish. This friend, the law- 
yer, Immediately dispatched an ano- 
uymous letter to the nobleman, 
stating that Jackson was a democrat; 
and seut a poacher to the unfortu- 
nate parson, with a tale of extreme 
cruelty on the part of the squire. 
Jackson exclaimed, that he could not 
think his patron was such a monster 
of barbarity. ‘The lawyer took care 
that it should be conveyed to the 
squire, that Jackson had called him 
a monster of baibarity, and that it 
could he proved upon oath. The 
squire said nothing ; but, when the 


* This is not meant as any reflection 
upon a profession, in whieh are to be 
found the most decorous, most noble, and 
most dignitied of characters, 
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nobleman’s letter arrived, replied, 
that he believed he had been de- 
ceived in his man; and wrote to the 
rector, who, in consequence of it, 
gave Jackson notice of residence. 
Thus poor Jackson lost his cure ; 
but not without considerable outers 
among the lower orders, the most 
honest of the human race, who did 
not hesitate to say, there had been 
Villany somewhere. 

Poor Jackson could not possibly 
conceive Why he had such enemies, 
and met with so many misfortunes. 
Fortunately for him, however, a rela- 
tive of his mother’s became a bi- hop; 
aud, as Jackson was an accomplished 
scholar, his lordship made him iis 
chaplain. Trom the reserve, discre- 
tion, and exemplary virtue and temper 
of those bright ornaments of our na- 


tional chureh, and the necessities of 


lis new statien, poor Jackson’s eves 
soon were opened, and he saw his 
errors, From such an example and 
6iination, he soon became as prudent 
and discreet as he was igenuons, 
amiable, and honourable. He ob- 
tamed considerable preferment, but 
never married: and survived Hen- 
rictta, and adopted her children, to 
whom he became a father. 

There are many poor Jacksons 
in the world—and they are, in fact, 


the best part of it; but mrt do not | 








. ‘ win ° » | 
consider to what serious muischiefs | 


unlimited openness of heart exposes 
them. Calumny cannot be wholly 


avoided: but most of its mischief | 


may be prevented by never acting 
from passion or mere impulse, de- 
clining to make enemies, ’ 
ceding the good qualities of others 
never exposing them; never talkin: 


always con- 


is 


of business or private affairs before 
servants (who, if they only hear a 
word, make up a story by guessing 
the rest); and being perpettally 
cautious, by attention to appearances 
and the manner of doing ras 
lest any miscoustruction should en- 
sue, 


4 


which co mpelled me to be waitil 


To the Editor of the British La 

SIR, 

AMONG the m iny obligat tions which 
the present poet-laureat lias ¢. infers 
red upon the lovers of liters iture, 
I, for one, very often thank ing 
for an hour’ S$ amusement in my ¢lp- 
set, afforded by his Speciniens of 
the latter E nelish Poets,” whiel b, 
connected to Mr. Ellis’s « Specimens 
of the early English Poets,” make a 
mirror of the times from the first 
erowth of the E nglish language down 
to the present day. 

It is not merely as an admirer of 
poetry that I am delighied with this 
view of the progress of an art [ 
love; but often, in an hour of 
leisure, when | take down one of 
these volumes, do T fill tutoa reverie 
oceasioned by the pictures of n 
ners varying With various wras of our 
history. 

Yesterday Twas engaged to dine 
oul; and my carriage was ordeied 
at a quarter betore eight, to convey 
me to a party who were to sit down 
ateight precisely. ‘The carriage was 
ready, but not so my daughter. 
“Tn a minute—in a minute” her 
dress would be completed : to be 
euile those minutes, [ opened the 
second volume of Southey’s Specie 
mens, and the piece that presented 
itself was the “ FooTMAN,”’ by that 
respectable man DoDSsLEY, who, 
you will recollect, rose trom the 


ly 8 Muguciag, 


, 
idle 


° ° ‘ Be ly 
‘menial situation he so ingeniously 


describes, to be the most enupeut 
hachualion of his age. 

What a contrast of manners did 
his division of the day of a lady @ of 
fashion in his times present te those 


n 9 


at eight o'clock to accompais my 


' daughter to a dinner- “party. scarce: 


‘ 
» mMenceinen 


y a century bas elapsed, an id, alas! 
(said PF) where now are the tea- tab 
and tea-kettle :— where the sedane 

chatr and spruce fo otmen—at wi 

hour now are we to re¢ kon the coils 


of the tedious eve nin 


mon 











after tea; and how vain after dinner 
would be our wish to see the play! 
As the poem itself was short, and | 
not generally known, FT transcribed it | 
for your Miscellany; and, should a | 
thing of this sort please your readers, 
you shall frequently receive similar 
gues from AN OLD POET. 
“ THE FOOTMAN. 
“ An Epistle to my Friend, Mr. Wright. 
“ DEAR FRIEND, 
“Since now Lam at leisure, 
And m the country taking pleasure, 
If it be worth your while to hear 
\ siliy footmman’s business there, 
Pil try to tell, in easy hime, 
How Lin London spend my time. 
And first, 
As soon as laziness will let me, 
[rise from bed, and down I set me 
To cleaning glasses. knives, and plate, 
And such like dirty work as that, 
Which (by the bye) is what [ hate. 
This done; with expeditions care 
To dress myself LT strait prepare ; 
Tclean my buckles, black my shoes, 
Powder ni wig, and brush my clothes; 
Take off my beard, and wash my face, 
And then Pin ready tor the chace. 
Down comes my lady's woman strait: 
Where's Robing Here. Pray take your 
lat, 
And go 
And this—and that desire to hnow, 
Phe charge received, away run J, 
And here, and there, and : Onde HS 
With services, and how-d've-does 
‘}hen home return full fraught with news, 
Here some short tiae docs inte Ppose, 
Till warm effluvias greet my nose, 
Which from the spits aud kettles tly, 
Declaring dinner-time Is viv. 
To lay the cloth IT now prepare 
With uniformity and care ; 
In order knives and torks are laid, 
With folded napkins, salt, and bread: 
ihe sideboards glittermg too appear, 
With plate, and glass, and clinu-ware 


5 


and vo and eo — and LO 
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Then ale, and beer, and wme decanted, 
And all things ready which are want d, 
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[ hear, and mark, the courtly phrases, 





fhe soaking dishes enter im, 

Io «t HidCiis shy rpa gr telil scene 
Which on th tole Dome p I 
And Me few ceremonies pre 9 

Dies il sit down. and fall to eath g, 
V ut st I bye hind stand silent wait pe 
’ Phi IS the Onis [ leasant hour 

af T have in the twenty-four; 
For whil Ll unregard d stand, 

\ Cacy salver in mv hand 

Awd y 

outa St » te naderstay pir e 
Stet) st Wi 3 Ca i fuk OUL LO pour 


A ee nD 


od 
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Aud all the elegance that pastes ; 
Disputes maintained without digression, 
With ready wit and fine expression , 
Phe law of true politeness stated 

Vid what good-breedme is, debated: 


Where all giaaimous exclude 


The ceremonious, aud the rude ; 


Phe flatrering, fawning, praising tain; 

The tlattering, empty, wotsy, vau 

Detraction, simut, and what's profane. 
This happy hour Japsed and ¢ 

The tune of drinking tea comes ¢ 

The kettle tilvd, the water bow’, 


‘The cream provided, bi citits | I, 


Ynd lamp pre }) mal - I strait @ save 
The L LLipptctica @cpurapracee 
Ot dishes, “alice » SpOous ana >, 
And alltivele@lera which thereto be lounges, 
Which, ranzed in order and decorum, 
I carry in and set betore’em,; 
Then pour or green or bolea out, 
And, as commanded, hand about. 

‘This business 
The hou of visiting draws nig! 
The chairmen strait prepare the clam, 
AN lighted flainbeau f prepare 5 
\nd, orders viven where to go, 
We march along, and bustle thro’, 
The parting ¢ rowds, who all stand off 
O!' how you'd laugh 


o'er, Pp! esentiy 


To give us room. 

fo see me strut betore a chair, 

And, with a sturds votce and air, 

Crving, By vourleave, sir; have a care! 

bron place to place with «peed we fly, 

And rat-tatat the hnockers ¢ ot ee 

Pray is your lady, sir, with 

It no, go on; if ves, we enter in. 
‘Then to the hall I guide my slep 


* i ’ 
\mongt a crowd ot brother-skips, 
Dishing smali-beer, and talking snint, 
\nd this fool’s nonsense putting that toul’s 
out. 
Whilst oaths and peals of langhter meet, 


\nd he who’s loudest is the greatest wit, 
But here amongst us the chiet trade is 
To rail against our lords and ladies : 

To averavate them smallest tailings, 

To exp ry then taults with sce 

For my part, as { hate the 
\nd see in thei how buse dil | b! 40K ti 
To some bve piace { theretore cre P. 
And sit me down, ind feign to sleep ; 
Ay t, could TP with old Morple sba Lith, 
“Twould SAVE Wi! Cals much Hols and 


‘ 
Paiilli@s, 


“oting 
pra ce, 


> 


wareon, 
Bat down my lady comes again, 
4 } ; ‘ 
nad Lin released ti 1) HHA oalis. 
7g | “ 
Po some new place our steps we Lend, 


he tedious evening out to spend ; 
metmes, perliaps, to se¢ the play, 


] 
oo 
\ sembiv, or the 
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} 
hen Lome and sup, aud thys we end the 
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TUE COURT OF ENGLAND IN THLE 
YEAR 1oO08, 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 

SI, 
Tur inclosed letter has frequently 
amused varions private circles of my 
ferale acquaintance ; and, as [can 
vouch for its authenticity and 
aecuracy, Lhave considered that, 
agvieht, bat faithfil, sketch of hee 
Royal Family of Great’ Britain in 
the year ISOS, il Inay not be unwor- 
tly of 
the British Lady’s Magazine. 

: | M.E. 

Lord C. having, at your desire, 
undertaken to convey me iu his ear- 
riage to St. James's on the Buth-Day 
and introduce me at the drawing- 
room, Eealled upon him a few days 
aco, and reminded bim of his pro- 
wane. [le expressed his pleasure in 


, 


gratifying the sou of an old friend ; 
wud Ltook this opportunity to ascer- 
tain the preparations which it would 
be necessary to make. 

A court-dress was indispensable— 
a silk coat, embroidered waistcoat, 
with long-tap pockets; shoe-buckles, 
sword, pomt-rufiles, bag, and cha- 
peau de bras. Wis lordship iitormed 


me that the drawing-room would | 


commence at half-past two. 1 was 
punctual to the appointed time: 
Lord C.’s superb equipage was in 
waiting to convey us; and, ata few 
minutes after two, we alighted at the 
gate opposite St. James’s street. The 
streets, and the windows of all the 
houses, were filled with well-dressed 
people; and the ladies in them were 
exceedingly elegant, gay, aud beau- 
titul. 

After walking some distance 
along the avenues, we ascended the 
coarse and clumsy stairease of this 
wretched palace, and passed ina row 
through several antirooms: the body 
of which, being railed off, were filled 
with well-dressed persons, drawn by 


Curly’ ity to see thre company as they | 


preservation in the pages of 





its | 
as | 
| 








passed to and from the drawing. 
ruom, 

Just as we approached the last 
of these anti-rooms, a sudden stop 
took place in the persons before us: 
and we learnt that the door Which 
led into the drawing-room had been 
closed, while the reval family were 
puss from their own apartments 
info the Crawing-room, This delay 
hour progress contd not, I supposed, 
continue iiaiv minutes: Twas, how. 
ever, mistaken : for we were de- 
tamed, wedged together in this pur- 
catory, nearly half an hour, The 
aged Duke of P. stood inimediately 
behind me, and Lord S. a late ex- 
minister, immediately before me, 
They bore their situations with so 
much courtly apathy, that, although 

Lord S. did venture to raise his eves 
from the ground, which the duke 
did not, neither of them moved 4 
muscle during the half-hour in which 
[ attentively surveyed them, At 
length, after several ladies had faint- 
ed, and considerable distress had 
been suffered by all from. the exces- 
sive heat, the door was thrown opea 
again, and we crowded forward to- 
wards the goal of every courtiers 


» ainbition. 


— 





At the entrance of the drawing 
room, on each side, stood a row ol 


 Christ’s Hospiti l-bovs, exhibiting 


specimens of their drawings and 
writings, 
On entering the first room [ was 
propelled forwé hy and passed a 
crowded door, in_ spite of swords 
and hoops and fee a plumes, into 
the farther room, where was perform 
ing the Birth-day Ode (which we 
always read so atte ptively in Ireland) 
to an auditory atte tive only to their 
mutual compliments, the buz of 
which prevented me fiom enjovilg 
some charming singing of the king’ 
choristers. Ina few moments | was 
enabled to distinguish her Majesty, 
- inding with her back towards 3 
large looking-glass, and reclini 
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agi unst the marble sh; ib VV hich stood 
beneath it. Ou her right hand stood 
ber lord chamberlain and other ofl. | 
cers of the court and household ; 
and on her left) the Prince of! 
Wales, the Duke of York, and nearly 
the whole of the roval brothers and 
sisters, in the order of their age. 
Farther from her Majesty, near the 
canopy of the throne, were the 
Duke of Gloucester and lis sister 
the Princess Sophia, 

I pass over the ceremonial of 
presentation, which was short, but 
courteous. [To was now so much ab- 
sorbed by the splendour of the scene, 
that, L lost sight of Lord C. and hi id 
not the eood fortune to meet with 
him again till after the royal family 
had retired. His loss was, however, 
m some degree compensated by the 
Hon. Mr. 'T. and Colonel J. M. who 
kindly took me by the hand, and in- 
troduced me to several of their 
friends, among whom were two of 
the royal dukes, who addressed them 
and me with the most obliging affa- 
bility. 

L observed that her Majesty 1s 
now pretty well stricken in years, 
but is possessed of an ign il smile, 


which she bestowed in various de- 
grees on her numerous anxious 
guests, both male and female, who 
crowded up to Kiss her hand and 
make their obeisance. Her face is 
German, and has an air of German 


frankness in it, accompanied at the 
same time by great shrewduess and 
thoughtfulness, Her hand and arm 
bear indications of former beauty: 
she is, pean very short, not he- 
Ing, as I should suppose, shove five 
fect in height; and she walks lame 
from some complaints to which she 
had long been am: irtyr, 

The prince stood near his royal 
mother, whom he resembles im the 
face, and he bowed with great dig- 
nity to most of those who pas sec 
him, after they had paid their re- 
pects ty the queen, 


The Court of England in isos, 
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‘Plie Duke of York maintained 
a famuliar chat with his sisters nearly 
the whole of the draw ing-rooia, and 
entered into small-talk with some of 
the otlicers who passed the roval 
cire le. 

‘Lhe princesses were dressed with 
stately inagnificence; but their minds 
seemed to be wholly unincumbered,. 
‘They were full of gaiety; and Eh- 
zabeth and = Mary, im particular, 
seemed to enjoy some jokes which 


| the \ sported to the female nobil: iv. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i lie Is 





i telligent, 
gentlonian. This 
te rpart, 
hthe ea bon point, 


| drawing 
'gess an exhaustless fund of observa- 


hthe prince i 


graver character, 

Amelia is merry, 

but she does not articulate distine ly, 
und has not good health, 

The Duke of Clarence, who is 
shorter, aud looks older than either 
brothers, light 
subjects with smartness and good- 
nature, 

‘Lhe Duke of Kent is eraver than 
any of the family, and is, | ain told, 
much devoted to business, and anxi- 


Aucusta is of a 
and so is Soplita ; 


of his chatted) on 


ous to be employed in lis profession 
as a soldier: bis countenance tmel- 
cates talents, and he talks with auch 
44 wily. 


The Duke 


ove of the most active persons in the 


of Cambridge was 


“roo, ania dppeare a to porn 
tion and anecdote, 

The Duke resembles 
and, though 


of Sussex 
person, 
cc hina 
Heanour, 
ple enna in his conversat tien, and has 
a munud stored with various hnow- 
ledve. 

The Duke of Cumberland, Wa 
person and manners, ts the most like 
his roval father: hes grave and full 
of business, and ts thought to possess 


1S frequent ly tuken for 
erave m his general ce 


considerable mfloence. 
‘bhe — of 
the bre dae 


Gloucester is, in 
auileable and in- 
and appeal to bea fintshed 


degree, 


sister 1s No coun. 
but rather more ineliued to 
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¥ 
& 
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The Princess of Wales stood ; 
few yar ls trom the prince, aud pre. 
served, during the whole time, anair 
of unmoved dignity. Her royal | 
highness is remarkable for her piere- 
ig eve, and rudely — sion. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wal S, 
who took her station in the group, | 
is a very fine and very lively girl, | 
oud exceedingly like her father. | | 

| 
| 








The Duchess of York stood near 
her husband, who paid ber much 
aitention. She is very short, but has | 
a pliant and amtable indetuaas 
_ demeanour, When the royal | 

pact retired, the duke, ina very | 

ant way, took her by the hand, | 

dled he edi the rooms, ‘neh 
of them bowing the whole way to 
the company. 

Phe king was not present, and | 


the cause of his absence created ve- 
neral veeret. Lis eyes, it is well 
| i | | hnown, have lone been failing him: 
, a! and the opacity is now so much in- 
i creased, that he bas for some time 
| | been able to distinguish objects in 
the mass only, and even that with 
the corner of but one eye. In this 

manner he now traces the features of 
| persons who are first mtroduced to | 

ft him; but he can call most persons | 

. by their names who have formerly 
been mtroduced to him, on hearing i" 


es 


their voices; and he still enjoys, In| 
otuer respects, that power of ‘accu- 
rate retention which through his Jong 
reign have so eminently characterised | 
hin. Tn his general health, he never 
wus better; and he maitains his 
wWonteg eood Spirits, and that fond- 
ness for smalbtalk and = anecdote 
which have always rendered him 
agreeable to his courtiers, and the 


life of the drawing-room. 


ee — 





’ 


But to return to the drawing- 
room. Amoug ail the lovely ob- 
jects presenting attention, mine was 
wrrested by one, who was certainly 
the most beautiful and the best 
dressed woman in the room. She 
The was in the bloom of youth, had 
fax? 3 fiuc figure, spathling eves, a bes 
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Pa i oe re 
witching snule, anda fine neck nd 
bosom, IT was fixed like a statme. 


but I perceived that her chary 
cured her a swarm of admiyers i 
that a dozen men of yr: ink 5a 
deavouring to ah, & Sinile or a nod 
from this lovely Hebe. | Cave] , 
enquired her name, and at ey ath 
learnt it was Lady B. the daughter 
of our onece-loved Sar; rl, vice- “queen 
of Treland. She lias aie an 
object of fashionable se andal, and 


Sir A. RP. has become her second 


i\ 


| husband, while her first lord is liy. 


ng. The young Duchess of R, the 
Duchess of B. and a se ore of others, 
ina lesser Ceeree, attracted my at. 
fention—some from their loveliness, 
others from the spleadeour of their 
diamonds, 

A little before four o’elock, | 
observed an avenre made through 
both rooms, and | understood the 
royal fainitiy were about to retire, 
The throng was as great to gaina 
front station in this avenue as it had 
been for two hours to press forward 
to her Mayes sty. | gave way to some 
ladies, and was content to take a 
peep between their plunies. I found, 
aes ver, that curl sity was not the 
sole stimulus to get a front place J 


‘these rows of practised courtiers. 


7 iny who could not bear the pres- 
re of the cr owd that sous elt to gain 
access to the queen at her station 


La ler the glass, nel here honoured 


ith a nod or smile, an da iew were 
dls n Cui ished by a ‘How does Lac) 
ne do ? 

After the departure of the queen 
and family, [ avain looked tor Lord 
C., and ‘at Jeneth found him L 
close conversation with Lord 1. 
Colonel W. and Sir John S. on soine 
Irish topics, whieh they jad been 
discussing with much earnestness 6° 
since T missed Lord ©. 
a half before; and [found that h 
lordshi pp Was as niuch a stranger ' 
all that liad passed 1 the draw) 
room, as though he had bee 


an hour 


~—- 


| —-—- Castle, in Ireland 
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Histrorican Mr 
Part the First, from 1772 to 1780; Part 
the Second, from 1751 to 1784. Dy 
Sir N. Win. Wraxall, bart. 2 


VOIs, 


A LOUD clamour of critics has 
"arisen against this work and its 
author, which mature consideration 


Induces us to pronounce har more 
virulent than just. 


historical inemoirs of a 


r 


pias 


CUN 


ile 
times should contain errors, is by no 


means a discovery of suiheient no 
velty to tustifv this eritical Aue aud 
cry that has been set up against sir 
Wraxall, Is at fair that 
even a oe } abe mistake should, with- 
out some proof, be termed wilful 
Wl representation : or is thre mauies- 
tation of the most bicotted party- 
spirit a just excuse for writers on the 
opposite side to vilifv the motives of 
any autuor 2? Sir Nathaniel himself 
truly observes that “ Everv man «ho 
ndertakes to write history must, 
‘rom the nature of human thines, be 
Wnintentionally lable to « Quunit er- 


rors, however anxiously desirous he 


Mav be of relating only faets: an 
Brigt Sf Lavy AT Ac NX 0. if. 


WOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 


a a 
phat a DOOK of 





; 








3 
iS 
AD. 
i. 
TE 
| observation which applies with still a} i 
i greater force to those who write on it a 
| Contemporary or recent events, where ; 
the passions or mterests of men be- 
come blended with, and are afleeted 1 iu 
by, the account given of almost all 
transactions,” \ 
A circuiastance of somewhat more 





| Serious aspect to the author than any 


» +) 
ah att ¥ 


Linjury that can accrue from the iF 


rancour of reviewers has, however, 
| occurred in the formal Hupevchment 

of Sir Nathaniel’s memory by Court ae 

Woronzow ma court of law, relative m | 


to an anecdote of the tirst) Princess 


} a eee , 3 Pas 1, ’ aes 
Of Wirteaiboren, mwitehthe Count’s 

. ss ) ; ae . r 

name is mitroduced. Whatever iway 
; 4 } = Y 
be the IsShiCl Ou rese prrOceecdiiTes att ‘ 


| 


{ 
| 





i 
: ! 
law, equity hasalreads diawn from the 


accused purty the following avende 
honorabl Awe ie I appears in a preface 
to the second edition: —-“ Llaving re- 


ceived from Couit Woronzow,” savs 
«* . ! ‘ - 
Sir Nathaniel, “*the assurance that 


Lhave beea ta aia error with wegard 
to hum, and that [have mistated 4 

the 
of Wirtembureh. om which 


Py 
‘ 


circuinstauces relative to 


Prince 


first 
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he is mentioned; my respect for 
Count Woronzow’s public as well as 
private character, and my implicit 
confidence in his veracity, lave i:iduc- 
ed me wholly to omit, in the present | 
edition,* both the passages where 
allusion is made to him: not doubt- 
ing that, however authentic I always 
considered the sources from which I 
formerly derived the information in 
question, the account. given me must 
have been erroneous.” 

With this frank confession of error, 
we trust we may indulge the hope that 
Count Woronzow will be satisfied ; 
and that, in return for his labours, 
which afford, with all due allowance 
for mistakes and prejudices, a larger 
portion of information and entertain- 
ment than any similar work that has 
appeared since Boswell’s “ Life of 





Johnson,” Sir Nathaniel will not have | 
to endure the penalties of offended | 
law; which at his period of life might | 
not be so lightly felt as the snarls of | 


| 


malignant or inconsiderate and in- | 
temperate reviewers. | 

In our choice of passages from | 
these highly amusing volumes, we 
have been guided by a determination | 
to select such as are most free from | 


a tincture of what we cannot help | 
deeming party-spirit, and such as | 


5 


admit of little or no difference of | 
iday; and, though circular pieces 0 


opinion as to their authenticity, 


BULL-FEASTS AT LISBON. 


“The public entertainment or ex- | 


hibition which then (1772) distin- 
guished Lisbon from all other ca- 
pitals of Europe, was the celebration 
of bull-feasts. 


every Sunday, during the summer | 


and autumn. I have been present 
at many of them, However bar- 
barous the diversion might justly be 
esteemed, it is the only spectacle 
that T ever witnessed which cculd be 


said to realize, in some measure, the | 


amphitheatrical games of ancient 





* These quotations are from the pre- 
face to the second edition, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
They were held | 
| 
| 


Rome, exhibited in the Cirey, 
They were already extinct in Spain 


where Charles the 'Third had ubo- 


lished them, on ascending the throne 
in 1759. Joseph and the queen his 
wife, on the contrary, nourished the 
strongest partiality, or rather de. 
cided passion, for these games 0 
Moresco origin; which they neve; 
failed to attend, unless prevented by 
illness. I have seen the king pre- 
sent there, though one of his eyes 
was swelled and bandaged, caused 
by the efiect of a spark that had 
flown into it from the flint of his 
fowling-piece, when firing it at the 
chace. The Portugueze bull-feasts 
were celebrated in a large wooden 
amphitheatre, capable of commo- 
diously containing many thousand 
persons; surrounded with benches 
below, to a considerable height, 
which were surmounted by tiers of 
boxes. The arena was very ample 
and spacious. When the champiou, 
who was about to engage the bulls, 
gaily dressed, mounted on a spirited 
horse, a spear in his hand, appeared 
upon the ground, and saluted the 
corporation of Lisbon, as was the 
custom, the effect of the spectacle 
is not easy to describe in adequate 
terms. From sixteen to twenty bull 
were regularly sacrificed every Sub: 


leather were fastened on their hors 
in order to prevent their ripping \ 
or mortally wounding the combat: 
ants, yet | have witnessed many ver} 
severe, and several nearly fatal, ac 
cidents. Prodigious dexterity, vigou, 
and address, were displayed by som: 
of the horsemen ; particularly by 4 
Castilian, who generally made his 
appearance, and whom I have often 
seen drive his spear, at the first thrust, 
direct into the bull’s heart, when tt 
animal was running furiously at bie. 
The amphitheatre then rng with 
applauses, 

Me It frequently happened that the 


| bulls wanted spirit or inclination 10 
l 
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the contest. In those cases, the 
spectacle became rather a butchery 
than a combat or an amusement; 
but some of them would not have 
disgraced a Roman amphitheatre, if 
(as | have been assured was custom- 
ary a century earlier) their horns, 
instead of being blunted or covered, 
had been filed and sharpened to a 
point. Several of the men who 
fought on foot exhibited extraordi- 
nary agility and coolness in eluding 
the rage of the incensed animal; but 
it must at the same time be remem- 
hered, that there were commonly six 


or seven combined, all armed with | 


Jong spears. [ have seen women 
engage the bulls, ride up, and wound 
them. ‘Pwo in particular, who were 
danceriias, posture-girls, one a 
Venetian, the other a Spaniard, ha- 
hited as men and sitting astride, pos- 
sessed great firmness, and excited 
general admiration. Sometimes the 
bulls were furnished by the court. 
I have beheld twenty killed in the 
course of three hours: eight of 
which were given by the hing, as 
many more by Don Pedro his — 
ther, two by the Duke de Cadaval, 
and two (however singular it may 
seem) by the patriarch of Lisbon. 








After having witnessed several of | 


these exhibitions, I confess that I 


became disgusted with them, The. 


most interesting part consisted in the 
assemblage of spectators, particu- 
larly ladies, who tilled the boxes. 
Even the seats in the pit were gene- 
rally crowded with females. ‘The 
queen and her three daughters never 
failed to attend in the royal box, 
though they were considered to be 
there incognito. However barbar- 
ous the diversion must be regarded, 
it always reminded me of Milton’s 
description of the entertainments— 


‘Where throngs of knights and barons 
bold, 
n weeds of peace, high triamplis hold : 
With store of ladie s, Whose bright eyes 
ain influence, and Judge the prize.’ 





‘in Paris, or m London. 
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THE GRAVE OF FIELDING. 

“TfL could not discover the place 
of Caméens’ interment, I at least 
found out the grave and tombstone 
of the author of “ Tom Jones.” 
Melding, who terminated his life (as 
is well known) at Lisbon, in 1754, 
of a complication of disorders, at 
little more than forty-seven years of 
age, lies buried in the cemetery ap- 
propriated to the English factory. I 
visited his grave, which was already 
nearly commie’ by weeds and net- 
tles. Though he did not suffer the 
extremity of distress, under which 
Camoens and Cervantes terminated 
their lives; yet his extravagance, a 
quality so commonly charutteristic 
of men distinguished by talents, em- 
bittered the evening of his days, 

THE THREE MOST CELEBRATED 
NOVELISTS, 

** Fielding, Richardson, and Le 
Sage, seem to have attained the 
highest eminence in that seductive 
species of writing, unknown to ant 
quitv, which we denominate novels. 
Crebillon, Marivaux, and Smollet, 
only occupy the second place. Vol- 
taire and Rousse ‘au, however beau- 
liful may be their compositions in 


this line, are rather satirical or phi- 


losophical moralists than novellists. 
“© Don Quixote” is a work sui wene- 
ris, and not amenab! e to ordinary 
voles: “Gil Blas” seems to stand 
alone, and will probably be read 
with avidity i in everv age and every 
country. Though the scene lies in 
Spain, and the characters are Spa- 

niards, the manners are universal, 
and true to nature equally in Madrid, 
Richardson 
and Fielding are more national, and 
cannot be read with the same de- 
light on the banks of the Seyne, or 
of the Tiber, as on those of the 
Thames; though the former writer 
trausports us to Bologna, in his “ Sir 
Charles Grandison.” Fielding never 
attempts to carry us out of England, 
and his actors are all aborigines. 
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Foreigners nether can taste his 
works, nor will he ever attain to the 


fame of Richardson beyond the le | 
mits of lis own country. Clemen- | 


tina and Clarissa will penetrate where 


Sophia Western and Parson Adams | 


never can be known or ap preciated, 
‘Joseph Andrews’ and * Amelia’ 
may be considered, in polit of com- 
position, to Fielding, what ‘Pamelwv 
is to Richardson. 

A LOOKSELLER S MANQEUVRE, 


“The late Alderiman Cadell, who | 
was one of the most intellieent, ho- | 


nourable, and superior men ot bis 


profession told ine that) his prede- | 
hy 


ECgsor, Midi the booksel! Ler, bought 
Rielding’s © Amelia’ of the ‘euthor: 
giving him for the copy-right eight 
hundreG pounds-—a great sum at that 
tine. After making the purehase, 
Millar shewed the manuseript to Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, who subseque ait 
filled the post of British minister aut 
Berlin; requestuig to have his opt 
nion of the work. Sir Andrew ob 
served to inn, that it bore the ide 
lible marks of Fieldine’s cenius, and 
Wis a fine performance, but, never- 
theless, far beneath © Tom Jones: 
finally advising him to get rid of it 
as soonas he could. Mallar did not 
neclect the counsel, though he was 
too able aman to divulge the opinion 
delivered by his friend. Ou the 
contrary, at the first sale which he 
made to the trade, be said, * Gen- 
tlemen, T have several works to put 


ar, 


up, for which [shall be glad if you | 


will bid; but, as to ‘Amelia, every 
copy is already bespoke.’ This ni. 
nouvre had its efleet: all the book- 
sellers were anxious to get their | 
names put down for copies of it, and 
the edition, though very large, was | 
unmediatels sold, ; 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
“© dn the summer of 1770, when | 


quitted france, Marie Antoinette may | 


be sad to have reached the sus tua 
of i beauty and ot her papery. 
}ler { rfavour with the nation at large 


/declined from the period of | 


ler 
‘brother, the Emperor Jo; seph ¢] 


Second’s Visit. to Paris, in inte 
after which interview “eee them. 
her enemies, with equal fals ity 
nialignity, accused her of sacrifice) 
bo “ the treesures and the hi! erests 
vot the French monare hy to her Ays. 
| trian connexious., — ber personal 
i charms, which Burke has over- rated. 
consisted more in her elevated man. 
r, lofty demeanour, and oraces of 
rien i all which announced g 
ait en, th ah} in he er fe; atures Or coun- 
| tenanee, Which wanted sofiness and 
regularity, She had besides weak, 
}or rather Inftamed, eves; but her 
complesion, whieh was dazzling, 
aided by vouth and all the decoras 
{10ns ot dress, 1) which Orhaments 
she displayed great taste, Imposed on 
the beholder. 


| 


and 


_ 


CELEBRATED BLUE STOCKINGS. 

“At the time of whieh T speak, 
the ‘eens de ledires,’ or ‘blue stock- 
Ings’ (as they were commouly deno- 
‘minated), formed a very numerots, 
-powerful, compact phalans, in the 
hamidst of London. — Into this society, 
_ the two pubhicati wus whieh [ had 
‘recently given to the world—done, 
on the Northern Kinedomis of Eu- 
rope, the other on the History el 
| France under the race of Valois,— 
| however destitute of merit they 
linight be, yet facilitated and pro- 
cured my admission. 
| « Mrs. MONTAGUE was then the 


Madame du Deffand of the E nelish 
le apital; and her house constitute! 
the central point of union for al! 
those pai who already wut 
| kine Wp, OF who eumiates d to ecot 
i known, by their talents and produc 
| Hons, Her supremacy, unlike that 
of \iadame du Detiand, was, indeed, 
established) on more solid founda 
tions than those of intellect, a 
rested on more tangible materials 
ihanany with hich Shakspeare him: 
self could furnish her. ‘Phougt * 
had not as yet begun to constlit 




















the splendid mansion, in which she | 
afterwards resided, near Portman- 

square, she lived in a very elegant 

house In Hill-street. — Impressed, | 
probably from the suegestions of her | 
own knowledee of the world, witha 
deep conviction Of that great trath 
lad down by Molhere, wiiel no man 
of letters ever disputed, that * Le 
vrai Amphitrion est celut chez qui 
Von dine, Nis. Montague was ac- | 
customed to Open her house oO a 
large company of both sexes, whom 
she frequently entertained at dinner, 
A service of plate, and a table pien 
tifally covered, « sposed her gttests 
to adinire the splendour ol her for- 
tune, not less than the lustie ot fet 
talents. She had found the sau: 
results flowing from the same causes, 
during the visit’ that she made to 
Paris after the peace of 1703, Where 
she displayed to the astonished lige 

rat? of that metropolis the extent of 
her pecuniary as well as of hier met- 
\s this Lupic formed 
one of the subjects most gratifying 
to her, she was easily iiduced = to 


launeh out on at, with miueh appa 


tal resources. 


reut complacency. “Phe eulogiunis 
lavished on her repasts, and thie as- 
tonishinent expressed at the magni 
tude of her income, whicti appeared 
prodigiously augmented by being 
transformed from pounds sterling 
Into French livres, seemed to have 
afforded her as much gratification as 
the panegyrics bestowed upon the 
‘Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Shakspeare.’ 

* Mrs. Montague, in 17706, verged 
towards her sixtieth year; but het 
Person, which was thin, spare, and 
Th good preservation, Fave her an 
{ppearance of less antiquity. Prom 
the Mitirmities often attendant on 
advanced lite she seemed to be al- 
Most Wholly exempt. All the lines 


of her countenance be spoke rntelli | 


~CUCe, and her eves were avcolMmimo- 
‘lated to her cast of features, which 
ead in them something satirical aud 
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severe, rather than amiable or invit- 
ing. Sue possessed great natural 
cheerfulness, and a flow of aninial 
spirits; loved to talk, and talked 
well on almost every subject ; led 
the conversation, and was qualified 
to preside in her cirele, whatever 
subject of discourse was started : but 
her manner was more dictatorial and 
sententious, than conciiating or dith 
dent. Vhere was nothing feminine 
about her; and, though her opinions 
were usually fust, as well as delivered 
In language suited to eive them force, 
vel the organ which conveyed themes 
Was Hot soit or larmontous. Desti- 
Lule OF taste in diss 


i 
‘i. she Hevertieriess 


rosie the orna- 
ments of her ares 
studied or affected those aims more 
lian would seem to lave become a 
Won prof tiga phibos prlive mined, 
hiteal oa highei purstits than the 
tollet. even wihiet approaching to 
fourseore, {iis female weakness still 
accompanied her; ner could she 
relinquish ler diamond neeklace and 
bows, whielh dike Sir Wiliae: Dra- 
pers © blushing ribband, comtnmo- 
rated Lys Suits, Pore, eh even- 
mics, the perpetual oriduent of her 
emaciated person. | used to thunk 
that these ehiterig appendages of 
Opule nce SOmetiies be F ed to dazzle 
tue Gisputants, Whom he: argaiments 
nucht HOt always Cobvinee, Of her 

lon itindeate. ‘Phat 
reputation had pot as set received 
the rude attach mude on it bw Dr, 


Jolson at a subsequent penod, 


hile rary reputa 


When he appears to have treated 


i ie —— 
with much wreverence her * kssay 
On Shakspeat "at we may believe 


Not ith- 


fects and weahtesses 


b] 


lis bicgraple - I swell, 


— 


standing the ck 


’ 


that | have enumerated, sie POs- 
sessed a masculine understanding, 
enlightened, cultivated, and x} anded 
by the acquaintance of men as well 
as af books. Many ef the imeosg 


ilustilotus persolis da rank, te less 


ithan an abiltty, ander the reigns of 


| George the Second and ‘Third, had 
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been her correspondents, friends, 
companions, and admirers. Pulte- 
ney Earl of Bath, whose portrait 
hung over the chimney-piece in her 
drawing-room, and George, the first 
Lord Lyttelton, so emment for his 
genius, ‘were among the number. 
She was constantly surrounded by 
all that was distinguished for attain- 
ments or talents, male or female, 
English or foreign; and it would be 
almost ungrateful in me not to ac- 
knowledge the gratification I derived 
from the conversation and intercourse 
of such a society. 

“Though Mrs. Montague occu- 
pied the first place among the 
‘beaux esprits’ at this period, she 
wus not a female without competi- 
tors for so eminent a distinction. 
Mrs. Vesty might, indeed, be said 
to hold the second rank; but, unlike 
Mademoiselle de FEspinasse at Paris, 
who raised a separate literary stan- 
dard) from Madame du Deffand, 
Mrs. Vesey only aspired to follow at 
a humble distance the brilliant track 


of Mrs. Montague. The former ra- | 
/after the laboured minute portrats 


ther seemed desirous to assemble 
persons of celebrity and talents un- 
der her roof or at her table, than 
assumed or pretended to form one 
of them herself. Though not lodged 
with the same magnificence as Mrs. 
Montague, vet she entertained with 
jess form as well as less ostentation. 
Mrs. Vesey’s repasts were at once 
more select and more delicate. Far- 
ther advanced in life than Mrs. 
Montague, she possessed no personal 
advantages of manner, and studied 
no ornaments of dress. Simplicity, 
accompanied by a sort of oblivious 
inattention to things passing under 
Ler very sight, characterised her. In 
absenee of mind, indeed, she might 
almost be said to equal the Duke de 


Bianeas, chamberlain to Anne of 


Austria, relative to whose continual 
violation of common rules Madame 
cde Sevigné has consigned to us so 
mapy amusing anecdotes. With Mrs. 


Vesey, this forgetfulness extended 











to such a point that she sometinies 
hardly remembered her own name, 
It will scarcely be credited that she 
could declaim against second marrj. 
ages to a lady of quality who had 
been twice married, and though Mr, 
Vesey was her own second husband, 
When at last reminded of the cir. 
cumstance, she only exclaimed, 
‘Bless me, my dear, I had quite 
forgotten it! There was, indeed, 
some decay of mind in such want of 
recollection. Her sister-in-law, who 
lived in the same house with her, and 
who formed, physically as well as 
morally, a perfect contrast to Mrs, 
Vesey, superintended all domestic 
arrangements. From their opposite 
figures, qualities, and endowments, 
the one was ealled ‘ body,’ the other 
‘mind,’ 

“ Mrs. THRALE, still better 
known by the name of Mrs, Piozzi, 
was to be met with frequently in this 
society, followed or attended by 
Mr. Thrale and by Dr. Johnson. Of 
the former it is unnecessary to say 
any thing; and relative to the last, 
which have been drawn of him under 
every attitude, what is it possible to 
saynew? Twill freely confess, that 
his rugged exterior and garb, his 
uncouth gestures, his convolutions 
and distortions, when added to the 
rude or dogmatical mauner in which 
he delivered his opinions and dect- 
sions on every point,—rendered him 
so disagreeable m company, and $6 
oppressive in conversation, that all 
the superiority of his talents could 
not make full amends, in my estima 
tion, for these defects. 

“ Mrs, Thrale always appeared 
to me to possess at least as much A 
formation, a mind as cultivated, aa 
more brilliancy of intellect, - 
Mrs. Montague; but she did not 
descend among men from such . 
eminence, and she talked much more, 
as well as more unguardec y, @ 
every subject. She was the prov! “ 
and the conductress of Johnson, 6% 
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lived almost constaatly under her 
roof, or, more properly, under that 
of Mr. Thrale, both in town and at 
Streatham. lle did not, however, 
spare her, more than other women, 
in his attacks, if she courted or pro- 
voked his animadversion. As little 
did he appear to respect or to ma- 
nage Garrick, who frequently made 
oue of the assembly. His presence 
always diffused a gaiety over the 
room; but he ste: to shrink from 
too near a contact with Jolmson, 
whose superiority of mind, added to 
the roughness and closeness of his 
hugs, reduced Garrick to act ou the 
defensive. Mrs. CARTER, so well 
known by her erudition, the Madame 
Dacier of England, trom her reli- 
gious cast of character and gravity 
of deportment, no less than from her 
intellectual acquirements, was more 
formed to impose some check on the 
asperity or eccentricities of Johnson. 
Dr. Burney, and his daughter, the 
author of ‘ Evelina’ and ¢ Cecilia,’ 
though both were generally present, 
I always thought, rather avoided 
than solicited notice. Horace Wal- 
pole, whenever he appeared there, 
enriched and illuminated the conver- 
sation by anecdotes, personal and 
historical : many of which were ren- 
dered more curious or interesting 
from his having himself witnessed 
their existence, or received them 
from his father, Sir Robert Walpole. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, precluded by 
his deafness from nixing in or con- 
tributing to general conversation, with 
his trumpet. held up to his ear, was 
gratined by the attention of those who 
addressed to him their discourse; a 
notice which the resources of his 
inind enabled him to repay with in- 
terest, 

“Mrs. CHAPONE, under one of 
the most re aki exteriors that any 
Woman ever possesse od, conce rated 
very superior attainments and exten- 
sive knowle lve. Burke, thongh oc- 
cupied i in the toils of parli imentary 
Cocussion and of ininisterial attack, 
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which left him little leisure to bestow 
ou literary men or subjects, vet 
sometimes unbent his faculties among 
persons adapted by nature to unfold 
the powers of delighting and in- 
structing, with which geniusand study 
had enriched him. His presence 
was, however, more coveted than 
enjoved. Dr. Shipley, bishop of St. 
Asaph, accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Shipley, afterwards married to 
Jones, might be fre- 
quently seen there. The Abbe 
Raynal, who passed that water i 
Roatan was readily admitted and 
eagerly courted, It must be con- 
fessed that the variety of his in- 
formation, and the facility as well as 
readiness with which he communi- 
cated the stores of his exuberant 
memory, would have rendered hin 
a valuable accession to any circle; 
but his loquacity generally fatigued 
even those whom it delighted and 
improved. The present Lord Er- 
skine, who thirty years later attained 
to the creat seal, had not yet com- 
menced his career of jurisprudence ; 
but the versatility of his talents, the 
energy of his character, and the vi- 
vacity of his conversation, sufficiently 
manifested, even at that time, the 
etfect which such a union of qualities 
might produce, when powerfully 


urged and impelled towards one ot 


ject. Happily for himself, he did 


hot want the strongest impulse, aris- 
ing from domestic pledges and em- 
barrassineats, well calculated to call 
out every faculty of the mind, It 
is curious to reflect, that if he had 
been born one step higher,—if, = 
stead of being the younger son of % 

Scoteh earl, his father had been a 
marquis, —he never could have been 
called to the bar. His endowments, 
however great, assuredly would nor, 
In any other profession, have raised 
him to the peerage, to fortune, _ 
to fame. His celebrity, indeed, 

we may believe Mr. Fox's ca 
pher, had not e ‘xtended across the 
Straits of Dover, even in 1802, when 
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the Corsican first consul appears net 
to have known his name.* 
STORY OF AN APPARITION, 

“Tn the autumn of 1778, L visited 
Dresdev for the second tone: acourt 
which was rendered peenharly agree- 
able to the Enelish at that pertod, 
by tie hospitauty and polished man 
ners of his Majesty's minister to 
Saxony, Sir Jolin Stepney; one of 
the finest gentlemen who hes been 
emploved on foreign missions during 


the course of the present reion. 
i | ’ ' 
Dresdeu was then a Price where the 
. oe j ke a ' } : Z 
iluminés had made a deep aud ve 


, ape? 
neral impression en the public mind ; 


‘ ' . . . 
Scnrenier havine chosen it, only a 


few vears earlier, for the scene of | 
hts famous exhibition of the apparie | 


tion of the Chevalier de Saxe. Tlavy- 
img given in a former work some 
acecunt of that extraordinary impo- 
sition, T shall not resume the subject 
here: but Leannot help relating an- 
other somewhat similar story, which 
was told me, during my residence in 
Dresden, by the Count de Felkes- 
heim. Tle was a Livontan gentle- 
man, settled in Saxony, of a very 


improved understanding, equally sue | 


perior to credulity as to stiperstition, 

Bemg together in the month of Oc- 

tober, 1778, and our discourse ac- 
’ 


cidentally turning on the character 


2nd performances of Schrepfer: 1 
have conversed,’ said he to me, ‘with 
several of the rodividuais who were 


a et 


e 1 


Fox.” gives the anecdote in these we rat 
—Amonest the distinguished Enelsh} 
sented to Bonaparte on that day was Myr, 
gnow Lord) Erskine. Tam tempted to 
think that he felt some disappomtment ; 
net being recognised by the first cousu! 
ere was some diticulty at first, as Lore 
Pr. was understood to speak little Frene} 
MA Talleyrand’s impationt whisper to me I 
hink I vet hear—** Parle-t-tl) Francois 
Pletal Pravceis.k”” Mr. Yeorrve alread: 


- © ' } ° " - ve } . 
fatigued with presentation, aad dread 


} . . ’ 
hast to come, impertect!y Cestonated 
- i 
, ork ee 1) 
hord Prshine, when the hill: UCSTLON 
} ° } 
Mowed—-* Etes vous legiste’ was pro- 


rounced by Bonaparte with ereatoa lif- 
rerence, or at least without avy markcd 


4 


attention.—Lp, 


% rte a 2 . . 7 A . 
Mir. ‘Trotter, in his “ Memoirs of 





present at the scene of the spectre or 
phantom, presented by hin in the 
gallery of the palace of the Duke of 
Cowland, They all agreed in thei; 
account of the leading particulars, 
Though t do not pretend to explain 
by what process or machinery thet 
business was conducted, |b have al- 
wass considered him as an artfy! 
laipostor, and Ins audience as dupes, 
Yet Loam not so deeidedly sceptical 
on the possibilty of sup rnatural ap- 
pearances as to treat them with ridk 
cule, because thes may seem to be 
crrpty if lea! 


atig P . vey 4 . . ~ 
yal sophie aio... An appearances 


winch P have witnessed with my ows 


eves, as farias they or anv of the 
pereeptious can be confided in, and 

: eee aes sat es i i 
Which has even received a sort oj 


| Subsequeit confirmation trom othe: 


to take possession of my living, aud 


of the bed beine undrawn, an 


{ , ° ! “< Lyre f mM 
leaves of which le appeared to tum 


{ 


| 





circumstances connected with the 
oyignial faet, leaves me in that stat 
of scepticism and SUSPeTISe whicli 
pervaded my discourse. — E will com: 
municate to you its cause. Having 
been brougnt up to thie profession o| 
the church, Twas presented by Fre- 
derie William the First, late king ot 
Prussia, to a smal! benefice situated 
iu the interior of the country, at: 
considerable distance south of Ko 


'inesberg. | repaired thither im order 


found a very neat parsonage-house, 
where I passed the night in the bet: 
chamber which had been occupies 
by my predecessor. Tt was Ww tie 
loneest davs of summer; aud on ti 
following morning, which was Su 
dav, while ling aw ake, the —_ 


the 


} 
t 
1 


being broad dav-light, T behet 
} iy gy sort of 
figure of aman, habited ma sorte 


‘oose gown, standing at a reading: 
? 


; — . ‘ “1p OK the 
desk, on which lay a large b ok, 


‘ wach side ol 
over at intervals. On each si 


him stood a little bev, 1 whose faces 
he looked earnestly fron: Un (a 
time: and, as he loohe d, hie cemed 
always to heave a deep sigh. - 
countenance, pale and disconsot 
indicated severe distress of RIES: ° 




















had the most perfect view of these 
objects ; but, betug impressed with 
too = terror and appreli ‘ston to 
rise, or to address Vse if to the ayp)- 
we es before me, | rematued tor 
some nunutes a silent and breathless 
spectator, without uttering a word 
or altering my position, At length 
the man closed the book, and then 


taking the two children, ome im each | re 
| Gicuharly mquisitive. 


hand, lie led them slowly across the 
room; my eves eagerly following 
him, till the three figures gradually 
disappeared, oy were lost behind au 
iron-stove which stood at the farthest 
corner of the apartment, 

© However deeply and awfully I 
was affected by the sight which LE had 
withessed, and however incapable J 
was of explaining it) to my own sa- 
tusfaction, yet 1 recovered suthereatly 
the possession of my mind to get up: 
and, having hastily dressed myself, 
left the house. "Phe sun had hon 
risen; and, directing my steps to the 
church, TL found that it was open, 
but the sexton had quitted ies and, 
on entering the chaneel, my mind 
and Imagination were so stronely im- 
pressed by the scene which had re- 
cently passed, that TI endeavoured to 
dissipate the recollection by 
dering the objects around me. dn 
almost all the Lutheran churches of 


CONsI- 






Story of an Apparition. S05 


“The sexton entered, as T was 
still contemplating this interesting 
head, and PF immediately began a 
conversation with hime ou the subject 
of the persons Who had preceded mie 
in the living. die remembered se- 
vera Incaibents, concerning whom, 
respectively, Limade various enqul- 
ries, Ull Po concluded by the last, 
lative to whose history PE was par- 
‘We considered 


hin, said the sexton, fas one of the 


Faneost learncd and amuable men who 


have ever resided amone us. His 
charities and benevolence endeared 
i tis parishioners, who will 
long dament bis loss. But he was 


think toa 


earried off tw the middle of lus davs 


by a fingering illness, the cause of 


I which has eiven rise tom: iny unplea- 


sant reports among us, and whiels 
still form matter of conjecture. It 
is, oo commonly believed that 


Hhe died of a broken heart. My 


} specting i, 


the Prussian dominions, it is an esta- | 


blished usage to hane Up agal inst the 
wall of some part of the building, 
the portraits of the successive pastors, 
or clergymen, who had held the 
lwing, A number of these paintings, 
rudely performed, were suspended in 
one of the aisles: but Lhad no soouer 
fixed my eyes on the last in the 
range, Which was the portrait of my 
immediate predecessor, than thes 
bec came rivetted to the object ; as | 
Instantly recognised the same face 
Which TF had beheld) in iny bed- 
chamber, thouch not clouded by the 
came dee  eXpre ssions of me anne lis ly 

nd distress. 

URitisn Lapy’s Mag. No. 11. 


curlosity beme still niore warmly ex- 
cited by the mention of this civeum- 
stance, TE eagerly pressed liu to 
disclose to ine what he knew or had 
‘Nothing re- 
answered. he, © is abso- 


heard of the subiect. 


luftely huown; but scandal lad pro- 
prcated a story of tus havime formed 
a criminal connexion with a young 
soman of the neiehbourhood, by 
Whom, it was even asserted, that he 


: 7 ; 
pad had two sous. Asa contirmation 








of the report, Ehuow that there cer- 
tainty were two children, who have 
been seen at the parsonage 
oar. four or five years old. But 
they suddenly disappeared, some time 
before the decease of shaie stupposed 
father; though to what place they 
were sent, or what is become of them, 
we are Wholly iznorant. [tis equally 
certam that the surmises and unfa- 
vourable opimionus formed respecting 
this mysterious business, whieh must 
necessarily have reached him, preci- 
pitated, if they did not produce, the 


é 


5 RT Ol Wwiiieh our late pastor 


() q 


boys of 
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died. But he is gone to his account, 
and we are bound to thik « haritably 
. ’ * 
of the departed, 
“it Is unvecessaryv tO say with 
what emotions | listened to this re- 


lation, which recalled to my imaei- 


pation, and seemed to e1Ve proof of 


the existence, of all that Thad seen, 
Yet, un willing to sufler my anind to 
become enslaved by phan Lomas 1 vhich 
might liave been the effects of error 
or deception, [neither communicated 
fo the sexton the circumstance which 
E had just witnessed, nor even per- 
mitted myself to quit the chamber 
Where it had taken place. 1 couti- 
nued to fodee there, without ever 
agai Withessing any sianilar a ppear- 


‘+ whol , ) 
{thment which Vou remarked in yyy 
lute — urs Such was Cows 
elk eS he im » aay, which, from its 


\ ‘ 
singularits 9 appe area to Mie dest vine 


of commemoration, in what ver con. 
tempt we may justly hold similay 


} 1 
; anecdotes. 


mace * anu the recolies fion il eli mn- | 


sensibly began to wear away, as the 
autumn advanced. Vehen the ap- 
proach of winter rendered it necessary 
to Tight fires through the house, I 
ordered the iron-stove thet stood in 
the room, and behind which the 
figure which Thad beheld, together 


with the two boys, secemaah to disap- | 


| 


pear, to be lie sted for the purpose of | 


Warning the apartinent. 


Some dle | 


: Bek 
ficulty was experienced in meking | 


the attempt, the stove not only smok- 


{ : : : nat 1 thy 
of our readers, We Wilk pot cul te 


ing intolerably, but emitting a most | 


oflensive ete 9 Having, therefore, |. 
sent for a blacksmith to inspect and 
repair it, he discovered ia the inside, 


of two small human bodies, corre- 


sponding | perfectly mm size, as well as | 


in other respects, with the dese ription 
given me by sl sexton of the two 
boys who had been seen at the par- 
sonage. "This last circumstance com- 
pleted my astonishment, and appeared 
to confer a sort of reality on an ap- 
pearance which might otherwise have 
been considered as a delusion of thie 
senses. 1 resigned the living, quitted 
the place, and returned to Konigs- 
berg: but ait has preduced upon my 
mind the deepest impression, and 
has, in its ellects, given rise to that 

uncertainty aud contradiction of sen- | 


{To be contour a. | 
sin 
SKETCHES OF THE Hitsrony any Pry 
SENT STATE OF TIS Russian kuprpy 


of the Progress of Civilization ty i 
tiie | eager of the Monarchy to th 
\c 7c on of 1! Sie Wis of Roma if 
(fic present rergnies Family); and 
particulariy un the Sovereigns of 
that House; connected with Political 


and Personal Memoirs of the fnperial 

Court. By the Rev, Win. Anderson, 
We preponderance Which Russia 
has gradually acquired in the seak 
of European t powers, and espectalls 
the pre-eminent rank which the Ex- 
PEROR ALEXANDER now holds 
wmnong the contecerated sovereigns, 
to whose will the cestintes of the age 
appear to be oO ed, render this 
colosse al empire of tie nertit an ob- 


ject of the deepest nitcrest to ever 


intelligent observer. 

In recommending, therefore, | 
work of Mr. Anderson to the votice 
me ans of grotifying avery general and 

just curiosity, without the labour o 
wading accu dry details, 01 r dui 


| and heavy dissertations. "Phie selee- 
at the farthest extremity, the bones | 
| nw — 

sent Number furnish some valuabl 





tious with which we enrich our pre- 


facts and anecdotes, whieh cauno! 

fail to create a deservedly javourable 
opinion of the entire volume. 
POPULATION OF RUSSIA, 

“ The pope lation of the Rus: ian 

cl pire Is Ve ry dis pro portionale to 


i the extent of its territories, and the 


pic- 


variety and abuadance of its | 
duetions. To ascertain the exael 
number of its inhabitants is mde 
difficult, and it has been various!) 
stated by ditierent authors. In Ij oe 
the number of males registered 
amounted to 12,858,529. The _ 
ber of females bei ing equal, this 0! 


ed 


























The unnumbered 
classes, Including the nobility. and 
clergy, with t 


elve 25,077,058. 
ee ' Dy 1.¢ 

he civil and miaitars 
servabits of Government, 


lt is not too 
much to allow an annual inerease of 


fewer than 1,500,000, 


he territories acquired 
since 17 83 contained 5,755,000 souls. 
Inthe vear LSO4 the Cossacks amount- 
ed to 1,000,000, Hence the whole 
population of the Russian empire 
may be about 57,000,000, of which 
not more than )5s 


: 100 belong to 
Sil rae 


Phe most populous parts 
LOth and 
Sth wares of datuitude, and the 
oth and OSth de STees of low: ritude, 


of Russta lie between the 


‘Phe relative proportion of the popu- 
lation am diflerent governments is 
very remarkable; that of the go- 
sernment of Irkutsk be ms to that of 
Moscow as bl to SOL, 
little more tha 


\s Russia has 
b itite Persons On the 
square mile, li is nineteen times less 
populous than Prance, 

PEASANTS. 

‘Phe ereat mass of the Russian 
population Consists of the peasants, 
Wii » lh al slaves oo) thie nobles or 
Phey pass 
person to another, like any other 
though they 
cannot he st la oui ad Russia, or lo 
any other than a nobleman. All the 
boors poy an obrok, a sumof money, 
for every male: and, as the obrok 


of the crown. from one 


species ot }} irop 4 rly, 


Of those that belong to the crown ts 
lived at five rubles anaually, which 
lev are sure will not be raised, 
their condition is much more com- 
fortable than that of private boors, 
Whose obrok is not only much higher, 
but liable to be raised with their 
leans of gain. [Et is most common 
lo pay an obrok, but some perform 
lash-services, while others labour mn 
manutactories or are employed 

servants. ‘The master furnishes a 
house and a plot ot eround, and 

obliged lo provide entirely for the 
oged and infirm, he misery which 


and other | 
privieged persons, could not be | 


| 
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the condition of this class of men 
involves, consists im beme at the 
merey of ther pr Many 
of them are rich waa comfortable ; 
but the uncertainty of reaping the 


prietors, 


fruits of their labour and Ingenuity 
CHicens thew exertion, \ severe 
master may divert mto his own cot- 
fers the accuinulation of a whole life 
of profitable and successtal industry. 
The boors pay the taxes and supply 
the armies, Pear cannot travel 
Without a passport. Their food con- 
sists of black rye-bread, eggs, salt- 
fish, but a 
hodwe podge of salt or fresh meat, 
vroats, and rye-flour, highly seasoned 


bacon, and mushrooms ; 


with garlic and onions, is them ta- 
vouritte dish. ‘Phey are extremely 
fond of whisky, and their common 
1s pouring Warn Wa- 
A red 
cap with a high erown, a sheep-skin 
jacket, the wool turned inwards, 
reaching to the knee, and linen 
drawers with rags of woollen wrap- 
ped round the legs for stockings, aud 
sandals woven of the linden bark, 
form the winter dress of the male 
peasant; while the female wears a 
shift with fall sleeves, a short pett- 
and oa 
lamb’s-wool pelisse, white as suow, 
and dined with cloth. Vhe character 
of the boors is such as may be ex- 
pected in a country where such a 
degree of slavery prevails. The 
hatchet is the principal instrument in 
mechanical arts. 


' } 
drink as mad 
ter on rve or barley-meal. 


coat, ¢ oloured — stoc kings, 


THE CLERGY. 

“ Of the middle class of the Rus- 
sia population, the clergy is the first 
and most distinguished order. They 
are exept from taxes, and see 
real punishment, though guilty of 
capital crimes; they are not brought 
before secular judges, s, and in 1801 
they were permitted to hold land, 
The clergy are divided into regular 
and secular: the regular clergy are 
all monks, lead rigid lives, and en- 


jov the whole power and honour of 


AT ) 
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; oy if PP } the church, being the bishops and | proposal, he agreed, as the price of 
a | ht the heads of religious houses: the pardon, to abandon the daughter of Ve 
if : secular clergy are parisi priests, aud | Elizabeth, i 
é ; hy consist. of protoires, priests, and | “AS Orloff bad orders from Cathe. a 
; Bee deacons, with readers and sactistans. | rine to send the vuoffendineg Tarra. a 
a ln T8005, the profoires, priests, and hanot lo Petersburgh, he ne sooner wit 
deacons, amounted to £4,487. I hey joined Tits fleet at Leghorn than he “s 
, | ' must be married betore they are ore | began to execute his commission, ‘a 
if ‘ clainn i the cannot marry a second | Ie einployed a Neapolitan, hamed wit 
WE. fine, but may continue to officiate | Ribas, who presented himself to the Gi 
say Or become monks. Phe saeristans ) princess in the dress and style of lis] 
ti | ) ad deacons were 51,239 number, Recsstan oflicer, come to pay his ho- We 
4) 4)\ None byeat the sons af thie clergy are | mace, Having, ly pretended SVIh- oi 
ies admuticd to the office of priesthood; pathy and) some assistance, gained cla 
\ and, when to this it is added that) the confideice both of the unfortu- mt 
many of them possess net a com. nate Parrakanof and her COVEMESS, del 
} plete copy ofthe S« niptares, itwillbe | he professed to be sent by Count hav 
: | easy to judve of thei qualifications  Alezey Orlot to offer her the throne o| 
att as debwtous teachers, Some of them of her mother. Tt was easy to im cut! 
ria read written homilies; but ethers pose upon an Uususpecting eirl, teu 
9) deliver sermons Mm Which the doc- + When hie Wats sufiiciently prepared, the 
ih trines of the Grspel ave clearly ex- ) Orlof himself appeared, and not only dian 
a! 4 planed ana ably supported, Alt the eniiamed the sentiments of ambition wh 
ry | \ Russian clergy are very tolerant. Tt) with which she had been inspired, wnt 
i pt | isto be regretted that they are not | but, by feigning a passion tor her, kris 
| in habits of intercourse with thei ! gamed her heart, and drew from her 
. fellow subjects. promises of amarriage, The cere 
é | MELANCHOLY FATE OF THE PRINCESS | MONV Was performed accordiig to }x* 
' | TARRABANOK, the Greek ritual, by villains suborned his 
“The Princess ‘Parrakanoft has: to appear as priests anid lawyers, eh 
been already mentioned as one of | Orlot insinuated to the prices, Its 
' the children of the Enapress Eliza- whom he had thus seduced, thatit te 
beth by Alexey Razumotsky. Prince |) would be expedient to retire to a tel 
Radzivil, having learnt the secret of | place less exposed to observation au 
her birth, thought that she might be) than Rome, till the conspiracy should yay 
made the iustrument of reveneing | bresk out whieh should place her " 
the Injuries Which the Poles bad) onthe throne. Not suspecting hi 
suflered from the ambition of Ca- | intention, she accompanied inn te Mn 
therine. He gained the persons en- Pisa, where he lodged her ina mag i 
trusted with the education of the. nificent palace, and gave her evely om 
voung princess, aid conveyed her too mark of tenderness and respect. As | 
| Rome. When Catherine was ine the Russian ships under Admire! 
formed of the atiatr, she began to | Greie had just arrived at Leghorn, 
frustrate the designs of the prince by | Orlof pretended that his presence sah 
contiscatme his estates, which re- Was necessary there, and offered 10 : 
duced him to the necessity of leaving | take the princess with him. The m 
the princess in narrow cireumistances | report which she had heard of the col 
to the care of a governess, and of } beauty of Leghorn, and the mast a 
repairing to Poland. Tis possessions | ficcnee of the Russian fleet, induced he 
bemg offered to hing on condition of | her readily to embrace the oller, at 7 
bringing hisward into Russia, though | Leghorn she appeared ais ad princess, * 


Radzivil would not submit to that 





command 
every thing seemed at her commen 




















BER EE AOR 


and all was eagerness to eratify her | 
desires. After spending several days 
Wi pleasures and SunUSCinenys, bit 
expressed a wish to see the Russian 
sips. Orders) were Hininediatedy 


evens: she was conveved trom the 


shore Inca boat with splendid UW 


Ws and two other boats followed, 


with Count Alexey Orlof, Admiral 
Gre, and several Russiarand Ene- 


ish otheers, | Phe processtom was 
welcomed by the fleet with PLESHC, 


i ! 
salutes of artillery, ana repeat cate 


clamations, honours, the princes 
Pals told, pun to her rank. ‘bhie 


deluded and unfortunate Parrakanod, 


however, Wiis searee upon the deen 
} ! 1 

of the vessel, when she was hand 
} ! 

cuffed, Youth, beanty, muocence, 


) carte | Hi Valik to 


i 

. 
4 
‘ 


C4 ttl. wlio ent 


Tears, and cries, a 
the assassin of Pe 
dav seat tus victim to Petersburgh, 
Where she was thrown dito prison, 
anil perished ; by what means ts un 
Kiowa. 
PRINCE POTEMBIN, 
“Soon after the prehammaries of 


| ia) 


}" abe Were SIVHet i otemhkin tirigsdac al 


Ws Course, fh ao banreer formine an 
ediiv ine comirast to the Spoie dour ol 
bis dite, Seaved with an epidenne 
lever, Whieh reeed at Jassv, he con- 
lenmed ail advice and regimen, an 
dulvine in oluttons aad Hitcmpie- 


rance, Anmesxnectation of reeovertie 


NY repr i ‘) to oout 
‘. I, , } coe ey 
ware 1 ‘ 

neds y not! rye tyes 

OL Tere 7 1g yreab db oa ! 
etal rt] iy othe fifty 
‘ Mi Var ¢ i ' iti Cire 
SOrV Adexapedee ic li OQcCybinhis ft I 
} t rey trhal ( ryote i¢ } fh 
Wanthentic history, of the efleets of 
COW NUed didulecnee upon tie mand 
Ohman. bbe united ia dimself all 


Me viees that debase or torment 
lumen hature, with imany of those 
(Uatitles Whine 1, when directed bv al 


oul puderiment, coustitute ereatnes 
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activity, courage, resolution, magni- 
feenee odin tas projects, WUSparing 
profusion da his expedients, anda 
power of drawing fromrothers stores 
of knowledge, and conversime wath 
proprieds on all subjects. Phe as- 
cendaucy which he acquired over the 
mind at € AEH TING, first by his ardeut 
passion and manly beauty, and maim- 
tained, for nearly twenty years, by 
soothing her apprehensions and flat. 
ferme her ambition with prospects 
HW oortental empire, served to display 
all the properties of his nature. As 
every thine was i bits power, oddity, 
capriciousit SS, ana e\travavance, 
simgularty characterised his desires, 
schemes, and aode of lite. With 
one hand he made motions to the 
) women who pleased bin, and with 
} the other the sign of the cross. To 
Ihe aamonk, a bist p, duke of Cour- 
lland, kmme of Poland, sovereign of 
Moldavia, Valachia, and Bessarabia, 
i were objects which alternately ocen- 
pied tis thoughts. Wishing to have 
Platarch read) to dim, wher the 
reader came to the life of \vesilaus, 
heanterrnpted him, saying, “"Phink 
vou that ata future perrod TP could 
0 to Constantmople 2° < Tf her 
rests pple ase, iis not unpossible,” 
‘dthe reader. ‘Phatis enough,” 


' {) 
1 j firmed | 


oftembhin: “at any person 


should tell me to-day that L could 
tco, P would blow outimy brains.” 

twas tits opliten, that with 10,000 
ms he could march through 
Ciona: and nothing but death pre- 
(dan attack, whieh hemeditated 

joi that empire. During the siege 


i Otehakot, he coolly walked back- 
ward and forwarel under the euns of 


}the ramparts, because some persons 


uttered suspicions of his courage, 
(fe often had sterlet soup when the 
lithiwas so dear that a dish, which 
Iw: theoorelide to his dinner, cost 


(him SOG rables; and dispatched hits 


he ' 
oitees ficou the ¢ 


‘ 
{ 


rhnea to Peters. 


} 


burgh, for oysters or China oranges, 
“ee peye 


relics he passed weeks with hits 
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inmates, playing at cards or chess 
lounging ona sola without speaking 


>| 
>| 


in a morning-gown, with bare legs | 


and = shirt-collar 
others, he would appear in a magni- 
ficent suit, covered with ribbands 
and shinuug in diamonds. As he 
wished to have the most costly things, 
he bought ten or a dozen violins, 
one worth GOOO rubles, and they 
were all destroyed by dust or rats. 
Having exhausted all the sources of 
sensual pleasure, aud attained all the 


unbuttoned ; at | Hs acce 
of bis father, Peter LIL, 


ECCENTRICITIES OF THE EMPERGD 
. i 

PAUL. ' 

‘* Among the firstacts of P 


” aul, on 
vis accession, Was the re 


-lutermen: 
He ordered 
the corpse to be taken Up, and 
brought to the palace to receive the 
saine honours as were to be shown ty 
Catherine. As the unfortunate Peter 
had omitted the ceremony of coro. 
nation, the imperial crown wy 


a’ 


fetched from Moscow and placed 


power aud glory which the sovereign | 


of Russia could bestow, his exist- | 


euce became so oppressive to hin 
i ’ 


that, wheu he was last at Petersburgh, | 
Count Alexey Orlot and Prince Ba. 


he sometimes amused himself with 
pouring his diamonds out of one 
hand into the other. In the pre- 
sence of a score of persons, he 
waiked for hours up and down his 
apartment, biting his nails. In the 
long winter evenings, he sat alone 
with a table before him, spread with 
black velvet, covered with his dia- 


monds, which he employed himself 


in placing da the shape of crosses, 
circles, and other faneitul figures, 
It occurred one evening to weigh 
them, when he found that they 
dinounted to several pounds, 
“Prom the place of his death the 
remais of Poteuskan Were conveyed 
to Cherson, and deposited beneath 
the dome of a small chareh belone- 
ing to the fortres Catherine ex- 
pressed an intention of erecting a 
superb monument to bis memory, 
but never executed — this design. 
When Paul ascended the throne, fe 


' . } od ’ 
ordered the body ot the prince to be | 
‘of the prohibition, offered resist- 


removed, and thrown into the ditel 


of the fortress. A hole was due in 





upon his cothin, as it lay by that of 
the deceased empress, Over both 
Was a species of true lover's knot, 
with this inscription ia Russ—* pj. 
vided in life, united in’ death.” 


ratinsky, the assassins of Peter, were 
stationed as cliief mourners on each 
side of the corpse, while it lay Mm 
state; and on the day of the funeral 
procession appeared in the sam 
othce, before the whole court, amidst 
all the ceremonial of pompous grief, 
This strange, but awful, species of 
punishment, the callousness of Orlot 
endured with composure; but Prince 
Baratinsh y was so overwhelmed, that 
lie was enabled to support his station 
only by the application of volatile 
salts and other stimulants. | 

“ While modelling the dress of his 


soldiers upon the antiquated uuitorm 


the fosse, into whieh was thrown, | ite 
ness for carriages in the —_ 
‘mode, and authorising, after [i 


hike a dead dog, the remains of the 
wen who domineered over the lofty 


Catherme, with all her subjects, and 


meditated the conquest of China, | 


¢ 


{ 


of Germany, Paul put forth a de- 
cree that all who appeared in rouu! 
ats should have them taken from 
them, or torn in pieces. ‘The vera 
lions arising from this order wer 
innumerable; the Cossacks and sol 
diers of the police seizing the people $ 
lits, or beating those who, ignoraut 


ance, Another prohibition appeared, 


allowing a fortnight to procure har- 


period, the police to cut the traces 
of every carriage harnessed 19M 


: : ae = stom 
and the subversion of the Ottoman { Russian manner. An ancient cu 


€ mpire, 


{ 


Sn ne on they 
among the Russians was, when Ie 


oe ce 
uiet the tzar, his consort, oF bis $% 
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to alight and prostrate themselves in 
the snow or filth, ‘Phis tvrannical 
homage, which had heen holished 
ia the formes reign, Paul re-exacted 
u all its rigour Several persons, 
whose coachmen passed on without 
observing the emperor, were thrown 
into prison. "Those who were per- 
mitted to kiss the hand of Paul, were 


' Emperor Paul, 





obliged to make the floor resound | 


by striking it with their knees, and 
anach theirlipsaloud. Prince George 
Galiizia was arrested by his majesty 


himself for negligence m performing | 


this ceremony, 
rdere |} to eflace the French word 
nagazin from the front of their 
shops, and substitute the Russian 
word signifying shop; because, said 
Paul, the emperor alone can have 
magazines of wood, flour, corn, and 
other articles. 

“The King of Sweden, a zealous 
partizan of the armed neutrality, 


} 


havin 


cert measures with the « r, he 
entertained that prin itit tiis fa- 
vournie divers: toa tournanent, 
Inthe ever lite the elass went 


brisk} | dispateh aLrivily 
from Bonaparte, the couversation 


turned on the suceess of the Freneh 
arms, the projects formed to humble 
the pride of England, and the 
prowess Which the emperor displaved 
in the course of the day. Luspired 
with the spirit of chivalry, Paul con- 
ceived the design of sending a chial- 
lenge to all the potentates of Europe, 
Which was announced in the Court 
Gazette of Petersburgh, December 
S0th, in the following terms:—* It 
issaid that his Inajesty the emperor, 


seeing that the powers of Europe | 


Cannot agree, aud wishing to termi 
Hate a war which has raged eleven 
\ears, Intends to propose a place 
where he will invite all other poten- 


All tradesmen were | 


gone to Peter-bureh to con- | 


lof liis 


‘ales to fight them in closed barriers; | 
lor Which purpose they are to bring | 


‘ith them their most enlighteved 
“imsters and most skilful generals, 
* squires, umpires, and heralds; 





Sit 


suchas Thuguat, Pitt, and Bernstorff. 
He intends himself to have with him 
Counts Vander Pahlen and Kutusof.” 

 Discoursiug in private with one 
of his nobles, his majesty, without 
any provocation, gave him a slap in 
the face, adding, ‘The salutation by 
the hand of me, Paul’—As he passed 
along one day, he observed a noble- 
inan looking at some men planting 
trees: © Whatare you doing?’ said 


he. © Merely seeing the men work, 


ireplied the nobleman. ‘Ob! is that 


your emplovinent ? take off his pe- 


lisse, and give him a spade.’ 


ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR PAUL, 

PhelastofCarierme’s favourites, 
Plato Zubof, delivered to the new 
sovereign her will, which appomted 
Alexander her successor; but, m- 
stead of receiving the reward which 
he expected, he was banished 
the court mm disgrace, 


from 
In order to 
° , Y , bhi . }- if ‘ ] , ‘ , : 

revenge this afivont, and open again 
the path to distinction, he formed in 
luis retirement the desten 
ing theemperor. He coiutrived, by 
his mtrigues, to insinuate himself inte 


of imurder- 


the favour of Paul, and associated 
with himself several othcor noblemen 
Having taken their mea- 
sures, the assassins proceeded to the 


— 1 
of rank. 


palace on the evening of Mareh 22d, 
The emperor, who usually ste plona 
sofa, in an apartment next to that of 
the empress, having 


=?) 


contrary to his 
custom, kissed the members of his 
family very aflectionate ly, visited the 
continels at their posts, and then retir- 
ed to rest. The guard being changed 
by olhcers Who were in the conspi- 
rac the murderers pe netrated with 
ease to the door of the enmiperor’s 
apartment, where a hussar, whom it 
had been found impossible to remove, 
presenting his fusee, Zubot cut him 
down with bis sabre. The murder 
faithful servant roused the 
unfortunate prince, who, springing 


b 


from his sola when the couspirators 
entered the room, at first endea- 
voured to shelter himself behind 
chairs aud tables; then, assuming au 
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air of authority, he commanded them 
to surrender as lis prisoners, As 
they fiercely advanced toward him, 
he implored them to spare his life, 
offermg to accept of any terms which 
they might propose. Finding sup- 
plication vain, he made a_ violent 
effort to reach the window, ta which 
he cut his hand; and, being drawn 
back, he knocked down one of the 
assailants with achair, The empress, 
awakened by the noise, would have 
called for assistance, if a voice had 
not whispered to her to remain silent 
under pain of instant death. While 
the emperor made a desperate resist- 
ance, one Of the conspirators brought 
him to the floor with a blow on the 
temples, when, recovering a little, 
he again supplicated for lis life ; 
another, taking off his sash, threw it 
twice round the neck of the defence- 
less prince, and, one end being held 
by himself and the other given to 
Zubof, they strangled their sove- 
reign. faving accomplished — the 
horrid deed, the assassins retired 
without molestation to their respee- 
tive homes. Thus perished Paul, 
the sovereign of all the Russias, in 
the fitth year of his reign!” 
<e 


Travers in Ponanp, Austria, Sayo. | 


NY, BAVARIAS AND THE PYROL: in the 


Yeurs 1607 and 1505: im oa. sertes of 


Letters toa Friend, By Baron d’Uk- 
lanski, 3s. Gd. 


Tuts pocket volume, a small duodee | 


cuno, contains materials which, in 
the hands of a fashionable tourist or 
traveller, would, beyond all doubt, 
have grown into a very handsome 
quarto. Baron AU klanshi's object 
in travelling was, however, very dil- 
ferent from that of making a book, 
He as a Polish nobleman, who was 
stripped of his patrimony by the 
revolution which took place upon 
Bonaparte’s first mcursion into Po- 
land, and his travels were the con- 
sequence of his misfortunes. Phe 
places which he visited, and the oe- 
currencesot his journey, are deseribed 


by the Barou ina series of letters to | 
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a friend; and, though the dates of 
this correspoudence are NOt Very re. 
cent, it contains mueh information 
that ts yet new to the British public, 
aud aflords a variety of correct te. 
presenta tons ol places and Persons, 
Which will be found highly interesting, 

FORMER AND PRESENT STATE op 

POLAND, 

“ Cracow was formerly the capi. 
tal of the kingdom of Poland, thous) 
Warsaw, the king's residence, fe. 
duced it in after-tines to the second 
order of Polish towns, By the dis. 
memberment of 1772, when Russia, 
Prussta, and Austria, partitioned Po. 
land for the first time, it was incor. 
porated with the Austrian dominions: 
as were the provinces of Gallicia and 
Lodomuria, and the celebrated salt. 
works of Bochnia and Wieliczka,* 

* Cracow gained by this incorpo- 
ration, as did the whole couatry, 
The anarchy which prevailed in Po. 
land, the faithlessness of lier owy 
lords, who sold land and crown to 
the highest bidder, or took pensions 
from foretgn courts to become trai 
tors to their own country, prevented 
literature and tudustry trom rising, 
and opposed insurmountable obste 
cles to the improvement of agricul 
lure. Whoever was possessed oi 
considerable fortune forsook his e- 
tates to live at Warsaw; where, by 


continued excess, he could gain over 


a uumber of adhereuts from among 
the petty nobles, who deserted their 
villages to drink there at [is expence, 
\t their dietines, or general elections, 
they invariably returned that cand: 
date to the diet, who was the niost 
liberal in dinners and compotations, 
and, as every nobleman, who pos 
sessed a single ridge of land, had a 
vote at the elections, the number ¢! 

. Gallicia and Lodomirta contained, 
in 1746. 107 towns, Zot market towd 
and 5,000 villawes:; which were inhabited 


exclusive ot Bako- 


by 1.958.000 people, yr 


wina, Whose inhabitants amount to b- " 
souls. ‘Phe salt exported from rm oo 

y , wae ‘ qiue . 
and Wieliezka, in 1792, was vale 
1,500,000 florins. 
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beggars of this description was im- 
mense. ‘The departinent of Biallys- 
tuck contained upwards of 30,000 
landholders, whose possessions were 
so minute and wretched that the 
Prussian board of agriculture valued 
them at tive dollars each. ‘The de- 
partments of Kalish, Warsaw, and 
Plock, were also infested with swarms 
of these noble mendicants; as is 
likewise the present Austrian Poland. 
The Russian provinces are the worst 
of all. 

“These people are so distracted 
with private feuds, that a chetine, 
whether held in a church or private 
building, seldom ended without some 
poor soul being dispatched. When 
the poll began, and the drunken 
crowd could not agree, they took to 
their rusty sabres. ‘The deputies 
always wanted money, for without 
profusion they could effect nothing 
in the diet; each of them being ob- 
liged to heep an open table at War- 
saw for his partisans to feast and 
carouse, As might naturally be ex- 
pected, representatives so chosen 





were often mdividuals without the | 


least information, and entirely unable 
to deliver themselves in a great as- 
sembly, where the hing himself pre- 
sided, ‘Their speeches were, there- 
fore, generally composed for them, 
and either learned by rote or read 


to the diet. Uf the manufactured | 


oration chanced to be lost, the de sputy 
was struck dumb; such was the fate 
of General Bloezizewski, who knew 
he had put his speech } in his pocket ; 

but, having obtained leave to speak 
from the marshal of the diet, after 
addressing the customary compli- 
hient to the states of the ‘reali, he 
found, to his great consternation, 
that hie had lost his speech. A wag 
had stolen it from his pocke ‘t, and the 
good man remained dumb. 


{ 
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provided they got money; and witb 
this they went to Warsaw, where it 
Wis squandered, The farmer, or 
mortgagee, the latter of whom in 
Poland is put inimmediate possession 
of the estate, quickly took every ad- 
vantage, wasting the woods by eX- 
travagaut sales, or burning them into 
charcoal and potashes, stripping the 
bondsmen of all) their goods and 
chattels, and dispersing them, In 
this way they generally exhausted 
both eardens and fie ds, gained ten 
limes the sum = they had advanced, 
and, at the expiration of the con- 
tract, claimed double their annual 
rent’ for pretended ameliorations, 
Such reckless imprudence occastonect 
a gradual fall of the estates to less 
than half their value; and it was not 
till after the partition of Poland, 
when agriculture began to improve, 
that they rose again: — what had for- 
merly sold in the Prussian share for 
10,000 dollars, then became worth 
100,000. 

“ During the nominal indepenes 
dence of Poland, prosperity could 
never become universal, because every 
thing was subordinate to faction and 
the arbitrary inclinations of the most 
powerful in the state. "Phere were 
laws, but they were either obsolete 
or ridiculous. ‘Trembicki took thie 
trouble of making an abstract from 
the bulk of their constitutions, in two 
folio volumes. Whoever is able to 
read it, and has patience enough to 
do so (for the compitation is in Po- 


(lish and barbarous Latin), will be 
lastonished at the rudeness of Polish 


| 


legislature. A peasant was mi ancient 
tines placed on a devel with’ the 
cattle: af bis lord slew him, he was 


‘fined only 100 Polish florins.* Tf, 


on the contrary, a commoner (of 
course, even Ue wealthiest merchant) 


‘gave the vilest nobleman, or caused 


To meet these enormous ex- | 
la cane, such an offence could be ex- 


Pences, the deputies farmed out their 
estates, or mortgaged them to the 


tirst come r,no matter on what teruis, 
Britisu Lavy’s Mac. No. 11. 


a 


to be given to him, asingle blew with 


* Le. 16s. sterimg. 


































piated only with the blood of the | Cleanliness, order, and Wealth, 


offender. If any one upbraided a 

nobleman with not being noble, he 
was obliged to make good the nega- 
live; if not, his life was forfeited. 
If a powerful neighbour erected a 
fence in the midst of an unquestion- 


avie meadow of his weaker tellow- | 


man, who either Knew it not or was 


a , 


unable to made head against the} i 


strouger, 
three days on the spot unmolested, 
the proprictor of the meadow lost 
his right by three days’ prescription. 
Thus the Sarmates used each other. 
If, therefore, a grandee demanded 
the village of lis less powerful neigh- 
bour, the latter did well to take an 
thie minity with a ood grace, other- 
wise he ran the risk of being expelled 
his property by force :—for instance; 
19 King Stanislaus  Poniatowskt’s 
reign, a petty nobleman having re- 
fused to resign to Count Thisenhaus 
his small estate, the count invited 
him to dinner I, as if desirous of ami- 
eably arranging the matter; and, 
whilst the knight, in the pride of his 
heart atsuch an unexpected honour, 
assiduously plied the Hottie, he din. 


aud the feuce remained | 








enna bank-notes. 





patched some hundreds of peasants | 


with axes, ploughs, and waegons, 
ordering the village, which consisted 


' Lesser Poland, 


only of afew wooden buildings, to be | 


taken asunder, 
carried away, and the 

be passed over the whole. 
doue accordingly . 


This was 


wards evening, the nobleman returned 
liome, he could find neither road, 
honse, nor village. 


‘The master and | 


the mratertals to be | 
plough to) 


and when, to- | 
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are 
observable in all its quarters: the 


ancient fortifications are demolished : 
and ramparts, ditches, and walls, 
have given way to pasture-grounds 
and flourishing gardens. Upwards 
of 30,000 peo ople live in this new- 
modelled city, whose streets are con- 


| stantly crowded ; every thing there 


is cheap and in abundance, the river 
Vistula facilitating the supply of the 
market and the sale of the produc- 
tions. The nobleman, who ean no 
longer think of dietmes and drinking- 
bouts, turns a good manager, and 
is astonished at the opulence of 
the villages, which formerly yielded 
him nothing, It is not now at all 
unconunon to find landed proprietors 
of tue middling kind with 20 or 
50,000 florins ready money, ia Vi- 
Since the occu: 
pancy of this country, a whole gene- 
ration has died away: the aboriginal 
Pole exists, of course, only in ad- 
vanced age: the youth are of Ger- 
man education ; think, live, and act 
conformably to tational principles; 


cand not a thought of the former 


government enters their heads. 
“Whilst the inhabitants of the 
in the districts ot 
Sandomir and Lublin, eagerly waited 
for the arrival of the French, tearing 
at night the imperial arms from the 
public offices, and. sticking up the 
white eagle in their stead; the peace 
able inhabitants of the palatinate ot 


_ Cracow wondered at this vertigo at 


lis servant knew not whether they | 


were dreaming, or lad lost the Ow er 
of discrimination : but their surprise 
and agony were deemed so truly hu- 
mourous, that the whole court: was 
delighted with the joke. 

* Cracow, now the eapital of the 
province, is the seat of arts, litera- 
ture, aud commerce, boasting of 
thriving manufactories, excellent 
clools, and acacdk tical institutions, 


liberty, and adored their sovereig 
Francis. This is natural; for they 
who inhabit a neglected country anil 
a barren soul, and icnorant of what 

a well-regal: od economy means, ale 


gene rally eager for anarchy and riot; 


whilst, on the contrary, they “_— 
'fislds are carefully cultivated, WilOse 
‘dwellings want neither convenience 


nor ease, and who know the fruits 
and comforts of a settled govell- 
ment, abhor whatever 1s likely '9 
interrupt the tranquillity of their 








| 





lives. This becomes more evident | 
immediately behind Cracow, where lg 
the ditference in soil and cultivation | ¢ 
is very striking, and where the tra- 
veller’s eve discovers nothing but a 
strong loamy ground, whichcoutinues 
by Skawina, Brezuica, and Zator, as 
far as Bialla, a frontier-lown of Si- 
lesia, Well-built villages and tarms, 
flourishing orchards and kitehen- 
gardens, luxurtant meadows and pas- 
ture-grounds, corn-fields, and patches | 
of rye-grass and clover, smile on all 
hands; whilst the roads abound with 
well-dressed people, with ruddy 
cheeks, and eyes beaming happiness 
and health. 
THE PRATER AT VIENNA. 

«The promenades here ave very 
interesting: at their head stands the 
Prater, Do not expect any thing 
artificial—shrubberies, erottos, cas- 
cades, Or fountains; there is nothing | 
but beautiful nature, arranged into 
more regular forms by the hand of 
man, Fancy to yourse Ifa fine grove | 
of wood, intersected by shady walks, 
and diversified by lawns and grass- | 
plots, with neat cotti iges and flow er | 
gardens around; then you will have 
an idea of the Prater. But what 
gives the greatest interest to this park | 
is the great assemblage of human be- 
ings, who, particularly on Sundays, 
move here in picturesque masses. 
The whole suburb of IJ eopoldst ult, 
Which consists of one princ ipal street, 
is then filled with carriages, gigs, 
barouches, and people on foot and 
on horseback ; and unique and un- 
paralleled is the scene which bursts 
Upon your sight when you enter the 
park, An interminable carpet, em- 
broidered with gold, silver, and 
chequered flowers, seems to cover 
the whole of the principal avenue. 
The heads of the grand assembly, 
Which often exceeds 30,000 people, | 
moving between the ve rdure of the | 
Irees, Interspersed with the gobd-em- | 
broidered caps worn by the inferior | 
vlass of women as a lasting ornament | 
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of their rank, and which shine reful- 
vent in the re IVS of the sun, present 
one of the most brilliant and enliven- 
ing spectacles imaginable. ‘The body 
of people disperse in all directions, 
but most of them flock to the ca- 
rousals, which are much like the 
round-abouts at an Enelish fair, tn 
a wooden rotunda is fixed a circular 
scaffold, round a moveable cylinder ; 
which, by an apparatus under-ground, 
can at pleasure be turned quick or 
slow. Its periphery is set out with 
gigs, chiuriots, and horses, which 
young and old eagerly mount to be 
wheeled round, for two- pence awhole 
hour. The one laughs, the other 
sings, the third eats in his vehicle ; 
every one is at his ease, while brisk 
music keeps the machine in time, It 
is exceedingly droll to see girls seated 
oa horseback compos sedly knitting 
their stockings, or old people crac king 
their whips, as if to give more pliancy 
to the legs of their wooden steeds. 
* On proceeding further, a 7 


‘like a sentry-box starts up: this 1 


the scene of action of Punch and his 
wife, whose antics keep the gaping 
crowd ina continual rear, and each 
of them readily give their penny. 
We next come to a panorama, where, 

for Sixpence, you may see the whole 
city of Prague, with Mount Ziska, 

and John Nepomue on the bridge 
over the Maldaw. Crowds of people 
flock to get a peep of Bohemia’s ca- 
pital, without the expence of a jour- 
ney. Close by is pitched a tent, with 
refreshme nis, where a cheque red as- 
sembly attend with great earuestness ; 
for no-where are the publie greater 
epicures than at Vienna, ‘The Prater 
is filled with restorateurs, contection- 
ers, cofletiers, and all those people 
who administer to others’ appetites 


and to their own purses; whose stores 


are deposited in neat cottages, taste- 

fully fitted up. Whenever a firework 

is played off, which happens very 

often, the whole plain is covered 

with people; to force your way 
Rr 2 
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through the crowd is impossible; you 
wre carried along, and thus pushed 
out of the park,” 
THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY 

* Stands in Joseph’s-square. The 
saloon hasa grand character, and its 
beautiful nave attracts the eye by 
the vividness of its fresco paintings: 
the chief treasure, however, are the 
books, the number of which amounts 
to 300,000, and Is every year in- 
creased, by a permanent fund for 
that purpose, A distinct room con- 
tains a precious collection of manu- 
scripts; some of which are written 
on papyri, which much resembles 
coarse paper, except the fibres of the 
plant are visible. Besides palm- 
Jeaves and parchment, this ancient 
Writivg material was used in Europe 
tll our present paper was discovered ; 
the inventor of which, ungrateful 
history has left unrecorded, ‘There 
are also specimens of the wax-tablets 
of the Romans, composed of slender 
boards, in the form of a pocket- 
book, coated with soft wax, on which 
that people engraved their letters 
with a pointed style, effacing them 
when necessary, by smoothing the 
surface with the handle, which was 
made flat for that purpose. There 
is also a Roman law-table of bronze, 
containing different police ordinances, 
and a large hieroglyphic roll from 
Mexico, chietly consisting of very 
strange figures of men, animals, and 
plants. Much hight has been thrown 
on the symbolical correspondence 
aud records of the Mexicans, by the 
indefatigable traveller Humboldt, all 
Which tend to prove the importance 
of that step in the human progress 
Which substitutes characters for 
sounds, instead of perceptions. You 
know, from the history of the con- 
quest of Mexico, that, on Cortes’ 
landing, the natives dispatched a 
courter to their emperor Montezuma, 
with a letter of this hind, depieturing 
the Spanish ships, with their men, 


dogs, horses, and every thing most | peror Charles V. to his mls 
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remarkable to them. Without the 
personal assistance of the Messenger 
Low imperfect must have been the 
information, ‘The Mexican repre- 
sentations are, indeed, extremely 
rude; but, had the pictures been 
finished, the poor sovereign would 
still have known less of the strangers 
than a single page of letter-press 
would have conveyed to the most 
ignorant individual who had been 
taught to understand it. Two ver 
curious prayer- books were likewise 
shewn to me, both existing testino- 
nies of the inexhaustible patience of 
man, One is the performance of a 
German monk, who wrote it with so 
much precision, from beginning to 
end, that you would take an oath that 
it Was printed. All its margins are 
ornamented in the style of arabesques 
—apes, saints, flowers, death's heads, 
dogs, and parrots, being linked to- 
gether ia the strangest manner ima- 


' ginable ; but the vividness of the 


colours, and the manner in which 
they stand the test of time, must 
excite the admiration of every be- 
holder. ‘This work could not have 
been completed in less than thirty 
years, however assiduous the writer; 
a conclusive proot of the super-human 
patience, if not apathy, of the pious 
father. Professor Petrossi, the libta- 
rian, told me, that the French others, 
when at Vienna, exclaimed, at the 
sight of this prayer-book—Il faut 
étre Allemand pour faire cela; aud 
they were right. 

“ The German monks had a pat- 
ticular knack at illuminating the 
initials in all books which were print 
ed, soon after the discovery of prt 


ing. This was a suitable pastine 


for the idle men, who knew net bow 


‘to employ themselves better, 
other praver-bock, by the sauie Li 
‘though smaller and more 


| 


Ane 
and, 
elegant, 
shows what presents it was fashiel- 
able to ofler the fair in the sixteenth 
century. It was a gift ef the Ent 
tress, with 
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a billet-deux, which he wrote on the 
last page, concluding with these im- 
perial words :— 
‘ Je suis votre bon maitre, 
‘CHARLES QUINT.’ 
This style of superscription is so 
Turkish, that it might have been 
adopted by Mahomet II. 
‘In oa third room are arranged 
the incunabule; meaning books 
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tone which speaks to the heart with. 
out your knowing how. ‘The scenes 
ries were also beautiful, especially 
the conflagration of the capitol, which 


exceeded all e xpectation: the flames 


printed within the period of about | 


150 years after the discovery of the 
press. By these early specimens, the 
curious enquirer is enabled to con- 
template, at one view, the rapid 
progress of an art so useful to the 
intellectual powers of man, and so 
operative upon the destinies of man- 
kind. As for the rest, the library 
contains books in all languages, scarce 
aud correct editions, and partic ularly 
the most excellent Greek and Latin 
classics. 
THE THEATRES. 

“The handsomest theatre T ever 
saw is that in the suburb of the Vi- 
enna: it was built during the ma- 
nagement of the famous poetaster 
Schikaneder; but the architect must 
have been aman of sense. Imagine 
a rotunda with a beautiful cupola, 
Whose fair proportions are calculated 
to flatter the eye, to aid the scenic 
declamation, and to cive reliet to the 
orchestra. The whole structure is 
intmitably beautiful, and the decora- 
tions, though plain, uncommonly 
pleasing, 1 saw there represented 
La Clmenza di Tito: Mr. Voehter- 
nan, from the Munich theatre, had 
the part of Titus; his action was 
tolerably good; but vocal harmony 
Was not his province, ‘The prima 
donna was Madame Campi, of the 
Labkowitz theatre; Miss Buchwieser 
jeriormed Sextus; and both sang 
tuchantingly, the whole house, which 
Was full to thronging, repeatedly 
eneoring them. Madame Cainpi was 

Particularly interesting hy the soit- 
hess of her voice, the flexibility of 
‘ts intonation, and that sweet aflecting 


rose gradually on high, volumes of 
smoke often enveloped them, till, 


| bo e main building and the wings 
both the main building and the wing 


being burnt to the shell, the whole 
fabric fell in with a crash. 

“ The Italian opera is performed 
at the court theatre, close by the 
Caruther gate. ‘The decorations and 
costumes are splendid; for in’ no 
German city is the Italian public 
more numerous than at Vienna.— 
Ines di Castro, and Adclasia and 
Alecramo, are now the order of the 
day ; and Madame linperatric e Sessi 
enchants all hearers.* Next to Ma- 
dame Sessi, Madame Bolla, likewise 
from the Lobkowitz theatre, sings 


‘with much eclat. Mr, Brida, the 


tenor singer, also deservedly obteine 
the unanimous plaudits of the public: 
his voice is strong, lis diction pleas- 
ing, and his action correct; his notes 
touch and elevate, cheer and depress, 
agreeably to the part and the passion 
he hes to exhibit. The ballet is 
superb: there are among the females 
excellent dancers, and, what always 
pleases the eve, very pretty young 
women, Whose dress, being tasty and 
lamaint, still more heightens their 
charnis. 

‘* Plays are also pe rformed at the 
court the atre, and in general well, 
ln Henry Vo King of England—a 
inutilationof Kotze bue—every wish 
Was anticipated, Foremost among 
the actresses stood Madame Korn, 
both for the gracetuluess of hin 
figure und her inimitable perforin- 
dbce, 

“The worst theatre is that in the 
suburb of Leonoldstadt. "The tuha- 
bitants of Viena call it Masperle, 
another word for jack-pudding, I 
was tere but once; but, with all my 


* She is since deceased. 
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tention of keeping serious, I could 
not help laughing. ‘Telemachus was 
the hero who that night amused the 
public with bis buffooneries; and the 
noble conceptions of Fenelon were so 
horribly distorted, that Minerva’s 
pupil finally rode on an ox to hea- 
ven; Venus knitted stockings; Men- 





tor was a clown; Calypso a jilt, and | 


her nymphs dowdies; white hams were 
showered down from the skies.— 
Nonsense could searcely be carried 
further. 

«The orchestras of the principal 
theatres m Vienna are composed of 
select performers ;—nothing is there 
heard of the middling kind. The 
hautbov, the German thute, the vio- 
cheered by unanimous bravos, when- 
ever asolo-score intervenes for them. 
In fact, the public here are mi general 
skitled im music, particularly the la- 
dies; even common burghers’ women 
usually perform on more than one 
instrument, although their favourite 
is the Spanish guitar. 

THE TOPLITZ BATH, 

“'Toplitz is situated in a most 


Ul-shapen town, Interesting — the 
stranger only by its baths. It as the 


property of Prince Clary, who seems | 
to have more at heart the hunting of 


the Wild boar, than the maintenance 
and tnprovement of public-spirited 
Wistitutions. From my hotel, the 
Golden Ship, T enjoy the finest 
prospect in the world: -towermeg 
mountains frown on the small town 
of Kraupen, which hangs on a de- 


and of course strengthening ; but the 
bathing-rooms are any thing but eli. 
gible. ‘The naked stone walls aud 
stone floors, in the harrowest com- 
pass possible, give them the appear- 
ance of dungeons ; and, the reservoirs 
being paved with rough brick, the 
body of the bather is easily hurt, es. 
pecially when the skin is relaxed by 
the heat of the water, When seated 
therein, the water scarcely covers 
your hips, so that only part of your 
body enjoys the benetit of the bath. 
The stone bath, which lies out of the 
town, Is the cleanest and best of them 
all: the basins are faced with stone, 
and their bottoms filled with sand, so 


that you may sit yourself down con- 
lin, and the French horn, are often | 


venientiy, and then the water reaches 
up to your neck. Phe rooms are 


spacious and lightsome ; aud on leav- 


Ing the bath you find yourself sur- 
rounded by verdure, A shady walk 
of fruit-trees leads you back to the 
town, and the exercise in the open 
air contributes still more to your 
health. 

* Balls are here as frequent as at 


other watering-places, but the ball: 
beautiful country ; but it is a small | 


clivity; aud Mariescheim, the pil- | 
ertn’s haunt, is beautifully extended | 


below; on the right smiles the hand- 


some park of ‘Phorn, with the pretty | 


stone-bath peeping through an avenue 
of fruit-trees ; and) on the left ap- 
pears an enchanting vale, forming a 
pictureeque contrast to the ledges of 
rock, which rise, tier above tier, to 
the clouds, 

‘The waters here are chalybeate, 


. 


> 


| 


| 


room in the park is paltry. Twas 
only once there, when ail the dancng 
company consisted of forty persons. 


—t— 


EIGHTEEN HuNnpRED AND ELEVEN, 4 
Poem. By Ama Letitia Barbauld 
How incomplete would be a Ladvs 
Cabinet of Literature without some 
“Gems” of Poetry !—and vet cheer 
less has been the labour of the editer, 
who, after toiling amidst dull and 
base, or value-less, heaps ot matter 
In mines of inedern poetry, has dls 
covered but a very seanty treasure 
(Jnartos, octavos, ana duodecimds, 
of poetry lave indeed appeared, and 
with no want of pomp or splendour. 
Scott and Byron, and Byron and 
Scott, have filled the windows of out 


} | 
booksellers, and the columns of out 
they have 


Hewspapers and reviews; 
Jew'spat oa 


atforded subjects to our painters 
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musicians, and have gained a popu- | 
larity as great, if notas lasting, as 
has fallen tothe lot of any poet since 
the days of Pope, Far be it from 
us fastidiously to dissent from the 
fashionable worship. of the hour, or 
needle ssly to display our heresy 
acainst the creed which ranks these 
names superlative in poetry! To 
both these authors we willingly pay 
the homage due to gerius for the 


specimens which they have afforded | 


us: and of one of them, whose 
powers of imagination, united to a 
knowledge of human nature, raise 
him far above his rival, we. are 
inclined to aueur, that he will yet 
produce a poem, which not Fashion 


merely, bat Fans herself, shall | 


own. 


Neither Lord Byron) or Walter | 


Scott, however, have, within a very 


recent period, claimed the attention 
of the public; nor, that we recollect, 
has any thing under the denomina- 
lion of poetry, occupied the chit-chat 
of the drawing-room in a degree 
sufliient to render its immediate 
uotice hnperatively necessary. Let ex- 
cellence then, for this month at least, 
lake precedence of novelty, and let 


dt PORTESS, of no common order, be 


listened to by her countrywomen ! 
ler theme is serious: and some m: 1 


> « 


think her strains too melane holy, and 
her visions of her country’s future | 


fale too gloomy. 


’ 


the most martial among us, any ap- 
prehension of a counter-spirit of 
peace, reason, and relicion. Let 
it be said, then, by those who think 
80, that the crimes of our countrys 
are overcharged in this poem, and 
that their de ‘picted consequences are 
chimeras; stall, as a poem, they must 
yield it their warmest applause, 


that must honour the minstrel, 
hough uuwelcome the strains! 


xe thes so. “Too 
niuch of excitement to the slaughter 
of our species, by flattering views of 
false glory, has England now. re- 
ceived, to leave in the ninds, even of 








The Horrors of War ! 3M) 


What can be finer than the open- 
ing ! 
y! 


WAR, 


1 Still the loud death-drum, thundering 
from atar, 

Over the vert nations pours the storm of 
War: 

To the stern call still Britain bends her 
ear, 

Feeds the fierce strife, the alternate hope 
and fear; 

Bravely, tho’ vainly, dares to strive with 
kate, 

And seeks by turns to prop each sinking 
state. 

Colossal Power, withoverwhelming force 

Bears down each fort of Freedom in its 
COUPFSE | 

Prostrate she lies beneath the des pot's 
Sway ; 

While the hushed nations curse hin— 

' and obey. 

Bounteous in vain, with frantic man at 


strite, 

Glad Nature pours the means—the joys 
of lite; 

[In vain with orange-blossoms scents the 
gale, 


The hills with olives clothes, with corn 
the vale 

Man calls to Famine, nor invokes in vn, 

Disease and Rapine tollow in her train, 

The tramp of marching hosts disturts 
the plough; 

The sword, not sickle, reaps the harvest 
now : 

And, where the soldier gleans the seant 
supply, 

The helpless peasant but retires to die: 

No laws his hut trom licensed oftrage 
shield, 

And wat's leasthorror is the ensanguined 
freiad.” 


With the exception of the sixth 
line, which is comparatively prosaic, 

know nothing superior to) this 
passage among moder poets: or 
who knows what etlect might) be 
produced, if the followmg passage 
could be introduced into the uext 
Court Ode? We venture to athros it 
would displace no better poetry. 


RETRIBUTION, 


And think’st thon, Britain, still to sit 
at ease, 
An island-queen amidst thy subject seas ; 
While the veat billows, in their distant 
roar, 
} But sooth thy slumbers, and but hiss thy 
shore 
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To sport in wars, while danger keeps aloof, 


"Thy grassy turfunbruised by hostile hoof? | 


So sing thy flatterers: but, Britain, know 

Phou, who hast shared the guilt, must 
share the woe. 

Nor distant is the hour: low murmurs 
spread, 

And whispered fears, creating what they 


dread ; 

Kwuin, as with an earthquake-shock, is 
here ; 

There, the heart-witherings of unuttered 
fear ; 


And that sad death, whenee most aflec- 
tion bleeds, 

Which sickness only of the soul precedes, 

” . . . . . . 

Phy baseless wealth dissolves in airaway, 

Like mists that melt before the morning 
ray: 


No more on crowded mart or busy street, | 


Priends meeting friends, with cheerful 
hisry greet ; 

Sad, on the ground, thy princely mer- 
chants bend 

Their altered looks, and evil days por- 
tend, 

And fold their arms, and watch with 
anions breast 

The tempest blackening in’ the distant 
Vest.” 

Thoroughly to understand aud {eel 
this passage requires, perhaps, some 
acquaintance with those silent mise- 
ries Which have abounded during the 
last seven years (espectally in the 
year preceding that which gives title 
to the poem) in what is techmeally 
called the commercial world. They 
who have witnessed the dumb de- 
spair of broken-hearted merchants, 
and the erief of their wives and 
daughters, will be able to appreciate 
the matchless beauty of the— 

“And that sad death, whence most af- 
feciuion bleeds, 
Which sickness only of the soul precedes.” 

After a contioued strain of pathos 
suitable to this part of her theme, 
the poet, with a masterly transition, 
such as genuine” patriotism could 
alone tuspire, breaks forth into this 
beautiful 

APOSTROPHE TO ENGLAND. 
* Yet, Omy country! name beloved, 
revered, 
By every tie that binds the soul endeared, 
Whose image to my infant senses came 
Mixt with religion's light and trecdow’s 
holy tlame ! 





| 








If prayers may not avert, if 'tis thy fate 
‘To rank amongst the names that once 
were great, 
Not tike the dim cold crescent Shalt thou 
tade, 
Thy debt to science and the muse unpaid: 
> ara “ . _ aetna . . 
Thine ee laws Surrounding states 
Thine the full harvest of the mental year 
Thine the bright stars in glory’s sky that 


shine, 
And arts that make it life to live are 
thine,” 


On the supposition of the removal 
of the empire of commerce to the 
r r . . ‘ ™ 
New World, the poet, in imagination, 
looks forward to those days when 
Pnegland will become to America 
What Greece and Rome are now to 

Pngland, 
** "Lhy stores of knowledge the new states 
shall know, 
And think thy thoughts, and with thy 
fancy glow!” 
There is something exquisitely 
| s something exquisitely 
classical (if we may be allowed the 
expression) In the idea of the future 
race of America indulging ina yoy- 
age to visit ancient England, aud 
explore what by them will be deem- 
ed the sacred remains of the Old 
World. 
FUTURE ENGLAND. 
“ Yet then the ingenuons youth, whom 
Fancy fires Sor 
With pictured glories of illustrious sires, 
With duteous zeal their pilgrimage shall 
take oe 
Crom the Blue Mountains, or Ontarie’s 
lake, 
With fond adering steps to press -the we 
By statesmen, sages, poets, heroes toc, 
On Tsis’ banks to draw inspiring air, | 
From Kunnymede to send the patriots 
prayer ; ee as 
In pensive thought, where Cam's siow 
waters wind, 
To mect those shades that ruled the realms 


of mind ; 
In silent halls to sculptured marbles bow, 
And hang fresh wreaths round Newtons 


awful brow.” 


This subject is pursued with ad- 
mirable spirit, and illustrated by ‘ 
delichtful series of what may ™ 

ne be - , f Englan 
termed picturesque views of ED: " 
as it will be; but which our jun 
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will not permit us to transcribe. In 
the following passage there is much | 
poetical grandeur, and we think we 
comprehend the meaning of the 
poet; but there is, it must be con- 
fessed, a mystic turn in it which 
characterises no other part of this 
beautiful poem :— 
* There walks aspirit o'er the peopled 
| peo} 
earth, 
Secret his progress is, unknown his birth ; 
Moody and viewless as the changing wind, 
No torce arrests his foot, no chains can 
bind ; 
Where’er he turns, the human brute 
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awakes, 
And, ronsed*to better life, his sordid hut 
iorsakes ; 
He thinks, he reasons, glows with puret 
fires, 
Feols finer wants, and burns with new 
desires - 
Obedient Nature follows where he leads ; 
Vie steaming marsh is changed to fruit: 
ful meads ; 
Tie beasts retire from man's asserted 
reign, 
Aud prove his kingdom was not given in 
vain.” 
ryyi * ° @ ° e 
Puis spirit, or genius, is repre- 
sented as a fickle agent, who, 
“——As some playful child the mirror 
turus, 
Now here, now there, the moving lustre 
burns: 
Now o'er his changeful fancy more pre- 
vail ° 
ali 
Batavia’s dykes than Arno’s purple vale, 
And stinted suus, and rivers bound with 
trost, 
Than Enua’s plains or Baia’s viny coast.” 
We cannot help wishing that the 
poet had been more explanatory in 
this part of the work, and had en- 
tered into a fuller description of the 
power to whose presence and absence 
such effects are assigned as the 
growth and decay of nations and 
empires. Tt is, doubtless, some 
Priuciple personated, analogous to 
ruth and Virtue, which includes li- 
berty and knowledge. This spirit 
is described as about to quit ‘ Eu- 
rope’s desvlated shores ;” and the 
poem coneludes thus — 
“For see— 


Nf ars, 


He turns trom Enrope’s desolated shores; | 


Baiisu Lapvy's Mag. No. 11. 


, . . } 
-to other climes the genius 











































And lo, even now, ‘midst mountains wrapt 
in storm, 

On Andes’ heights he shrouds his awful 
form; 

On Chinborazo’s summits treads sublime, 

Measuring in lotty thought the march of 
"Time ; . 

Sudden he calls: 
he cries, 

Spreads his broad hand, and bids the na- 
trons rise. 


ww 


“Tis now the bour!’ 


La Plata hears amidst her torrents’ roar, ie | 
Potosi hears it, as she digs the ore : a 
Ardent, the genius tius the noble strife, ig. 
And pours thro’ feeble souls a higher lite, \{ - 
Shouts to the mingled tribes from sea to 4 
SCda, uf 
And swears—thy world, Columbus, shall : 
be tree.” j 
oe 
Ina; a Tragedy. By Mrs. Wilmot. 
}Our readers will find an account L 
| of the fable of this tragedy at page 


369 of our tirst volume. It was not 
favourably received on the stage ; 


but, the author having appealed to n\, ; 
the judgment of the closet, we pre- Pt ie 
sent our readers with the following .| oe 
scene, as a specimen of her talents : | 


“€ ( The scene opens and discovers the lords ' 
seated in judyment.) 
ist Lord. Methinks the holy abbot 
tarries long. 
2d Lord. King Cenulph loves his son. 
It were not easy, 
Perchance, to bring lim to the point we 
wish. 
Alwyn (eagerly). King Cenulph was 
| the father of his people! 
Then how much more the father of his 
child ! 
| Ere Baldred practised on deelining age 
l'o sow dissension. 
Sd Lord. Hark! [hear their steps. 
(Cenulph enters with Baldred. They alt 
rise. Tle takes his scut with due ceremony, ) 
Cenulph. Have ye, wy lords, each several 
charge prepar'd 
Against this woman? thatshemay appear, 
And answer for her crime ¢ 
Mordred. We lave, my ticge! j 
Cen. We do not wish that she be hard- 








ly dealt with, 

Nor would we pluck up by the roots a 
flower 

| Our son has sometime foster’aé with tond 

care ; 

| But rather place it 
SWeets, 

Ap ofleriny ou the shrine of pubhe good 


pie e 





<—a- 


; rich iu blooming 


, « 










































tas 


we 


Bring in the prisoner, 
(lna is broughi in, guarded, ) 
Holy abbot, speak. 
Bald. Dauelter of Sigiswold! thou art 
stramon d hither, 
To answer to lugh charges brought against 
thee, 
Thon hast, by subtle and unlawtul arts, 
Wrought on the royal heir of Wessex’ 
throne, 
And drawn him from his trne allegiance 
"Phat he bath broke the taith the King, his 
father, 
Had pledged tor him, and thereby brought 
on us 


A bloody war, and on the throne disho- | 


Hour, 
Con, Speak, Ina, nor dissemble: thy 

contession 

May winstern Justice to commit thy cause 

‘To Merey’s hands, Say, wast by flatte 
ries, 

By honied words, thou did’st so far prevanty 

dna. My king, my royal master! Ever 

gracious! 

Thanks for thy gentler speech, that gives 
me time 

To wake and rouse my senses to these 
horrors, 

So new, 80 strange, around me, conjurd 
up 

To terrify my weakness! — (A pause.) 

My confession 

And my defence are once, On simpie 
truth 

Trest. For my good father’s services, 

Most honouvd Cenulph! and his happy 
death 

(Vor that he held ithappy, his last words, 

As yeall know, declar'd), PE was advane'd 

To attend your late lov’d consort. In 
her presence 

1 often saw the prince, but) practis'd 
noucht 

Of what ve charge me with, Tam not 
skili'd 

Tn arts unhallow'd, lords, nor even prac- 
tis'd 

The arts less bland of conrtesy and smiles, 

Nay, when through all the realu one 
voice was head 

Of cratulation on his martial deeds, 

Obl! when the widow's tears were dried 
to bless him! 

When age sho ok off its weight of years 
for joy! 

And children gambol’d round his home- 
ward steps, 

While, checking his proud. steed, he 
smil’d upon them ! 

And, when his boundless heart to all went 
forth, 

To age with filiallove! to elowing vouth 

With alla brother's warmth! 
ive 
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With sadden'd grace, as though he blush’d 
at conquest! 
7 still was silent though sweet tears 
would gush 
‘To hear his praises froma nation's lips! 
( She appears ote come, ) 
Alwyn. It was a glorious triumph for a 
prince e 
So young in war’s dread lore! 
Bald. Such deeds more justly 
Had ina simple maid rais’d disiant awe, 
Not the ambitious thought to mateh with 


him. 
Ina. Stull was T happy in my secret 
homage 


(To blame atone in that it border’d much 
Ou whit were due to heaven) nor knew 


aowish 
Beyond what each ensuine hour now 
gave, 


‘Vosee hin, hear him, and retain eachword 


| 
| 
} 





Hiis gractons lips let fall: when,ona day 

(ifow fortunate estecm’d till now!) the 
qUeon, 

lor some slight instance of my duteous 
care . 

The prince assisting—said, 
dren, thanks !’ 

I met Prince Egbert’s glance—it bore my 


‘My lil. 


tate ! 

Confus’d, Lhasten’d trom the royal cham- 
ber, 

He follow’d me, and pour'd forth all his 
soul! 


lor in those words he read the queens 
consents; 

Nor did E otherwise interpret them, 

Who had no power to think but as he 
thought. 

You, royal Cenulph! then were on the 
borders, 


‘To treat with Ethelbald. When you re 


turn'd 
With Mereia'’s princess, T was Egberts 
wife, 
Con, Thy tather’s services are not for 
gotten, 


With which then artfully dost usher in 
Thy tale of innocence. Altho’ thy deed 
li any other were as treason censut d, 
‘The worth of Sigiswold shall gloss it over, 
Sud LT will pardon thee, if thou retire 


| Within the walls of some far monastery, 


the fall’n! 


And take the holy vows that sever thee 
Porever from the world and all its Ges 
‘This, by thy free consent, and presently’ 
Declaring void th’ unsanction’d mairas’ 
Ina. King! 
[ama wife, and mother of a prince, 
Who most not blush, in riper years, © 
Ilis mother’s name! 
Bald. Dost thou, perverse and thank 
less, 
‘Turp from the outstretch'd hand of r 
meres if 


ya 








| 


uy 





Ina; a Tragedy, J23 


The law to death has doom'd thee: but 
the king 

Would snatch thee from thy fate, and we, 
his council, 

Applaud his deed; while thou, ungrate- 
ful woman! 

Ina. My iords, the sentence ye de- 

clare as law, 

] caunnothaveincut'd. The prince is tree, 

Heiss aman, and has the privilege 

Ye none of vou would yield, to choose his 
mate! 

But, if the claims of state demand my 
death, 

I for my country’s weal can lav my head, 

Calnty as any of ve, on the bloek. 

A death so vlorions, by my conntrymen 


With grateful tears ackhnowledgs’d, wall | 


not stain 
The name of her who bore your fatare 
hinge! 
Bald. Consider well, Delay is not al- 
low'dl. | 
Yo-morrow, orthe scaitiold or the cloister. 
fra (reith tervor), Andmost Ethen, my 
lords, prepare for death: 
Nor see nit fiusband more + 
Bald. Vhou never wilt see him thou 
hast mam’d thu 
Which e’er thou choose. 
(Sccing her overceme. ) 
Think of that tender frame, 
Mov'd thus by ills as yet but faintly 
Imag! . 
Oh! how will it sustain the real horrors 
Of infamous and public execution: 
While the outrageous populace throng 
round thee, 
With curses loud, or haply coarser pity. 
I marvel not to see thee shrink appall’d! 
Yes, shroud thy timid softness in’ the 
cloister, 
Where sister-saints shal! fold thee to thei 
bosoms, 
Prom the rough world and all its ills se 
eure, 
Ina. Mock not, my lord, what nature's 
various hand 
Stampt on the weaker sex toset off yours. 
The tiner texstare of our nerves will thrill 
At horrid’ sounds: the changetul cheek 
will blaneh, 
Though not with teay; or glow with 
Cromson he, 
Though not a thought less pure have 
statn'd the mind : 
And, though I tremble, lords, nor can 
support mie 
Nor cau distinclly mak this awful pre- 
SCNCE 
(For in amazement swims my troubled 
Vision); 
Yet does this frame, so fragile, bear a soul 
More constant: than ye think, whee 
youthful piide 





Both knows to mate the choice which 
virtue prompts, 
\nd by that choice adide. "Tis death, 
my lords ; 
Dishonour—never! 
Bald. Thou wilt think otherwise ; 
Thou art not firm to meet the law's full 
rigour, 
Jna. Waldved, Tam, Uf what thou say'st 
be haw. 
Timust live honourd as Prince Egbert's 
wile, 
Ov must not live: and, when ye shed my 
blood, 
Remember 'tis Prince Egbert’s wite ye 
murder. 
May Tretiue, my liege, aud wait my sen- 
tence , 
Con. Attend her hence, Lord Oswald. 
fa, mark, 
"Tis thou who hast rejected oflerd merey, 
[ derit Ina, 
Alwyn, thou see’st how vain it ts to strive 
Vounist her firm resolve, 
f/w. Most titm, my liege, 
In honours mid-day course, T thought 


no less 
Of one, though of the weaker sex, and 
rentlest 


Ev'n of the gentle—-sprang of Sigiswold! 
Bald. Alwyn would say, the father’s 
loyalty 
Sanctious the offspring’s treason, 
Con, (tothe lords, rising.) In your hands 
[ leave my seal: aths it to the sentence 
Your steadier judgment prompts, alas ! 
not brass’d 
As mine must be. Whate’er you may 
decree, 
Be her own house ler only prison, lords; 
And, though ye place a trusty guard 
around it, 
Let her not be controul’d in aught, save 
what 
Might furnish means te escape, A mo- 
ment stay 
Letime not see \ ou set your hands to this, 
Nor hear of it, my lords, tilbail be over. 
| eat, 
Bald. The impending danger, nay, the 
sure destruction 
Of this ill-fated land, if we avert not 
The swordet war, and thisthe only means, 
Have been well weigh'd betore; and | 


The form and substance of the business, 
‘Lhe publ danger si tlers not delay! 
‘The chiid must dic with her, or nought is 
done, 
Are we not all agree 
Alu. No. I, my lords! 
I das protest aathist the bloody sons 
te a! 
Bald. \iwyp, beware! "Tis wellknown 
thou liast been 
oS Z 


? 
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3ase pander to Prince Egbert’s worst ex- 
cesses, 
What, by my holy office, I declare 
To be most just, most necessary—thou, 
sold as thou art,—wilt thou, at thy life’s 
hazard, 
Vainly oppose? I dotake shame, my lords, 
That this man’s taunts should thus have 
mov’d my temper ; 
1, who have thrown aside the ruthless 
sword 
To bear the pastor's crook!—who did 
forego 
The pride and pomp of war, the shout of 
triumph, 
For humble beads and the low voice of 
prayer !— 
Would J, my friends, would J have 
doom’d this lamb, 
Pride of my flock! but for the good of all+ 
¢d Lord. None donbt your pious mo- 
tives, holy Baldred. 


Bald. There is no hope of | 
for Wessex, 

Sut in the union of her royal house 
With that of Mercia. This to be procur'd 
By Ina’s death alone :—twere tre 

lords, 
A moment to delay her sentene’d death! 
Alw, T tell thee, proud remorseless 
priest, that Heaven, 
Thou would’st make ‘complice of thy 
cruelty, ; 
Will batiie thee. Yes—the red bolt of 
vengeance 
Will find the guilty head beneath the cow! 
Assurely as the bare and houseless ruffian'’s 
Who spoils the nightly traveller!—yor 
waits 
The switter fire till tardy thunders warn! 
[ Exit, 
( The scene closes on them as they we 
signing her sentence.” 


asting peace 


as on, 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


No. I. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

BpesiRous of evincing our in- 

creasing zeal in the undertaking 
i which we have embarked, as the 
best proof of our gratitude for in- 
creasing patronage, we have in the 
present number introduced the first 
of a SERIES.OF ENGRAVINGS, de- 
sivned to represent all the principal 
public buildings of the kingdom ; 
lustrated by such descriptive and 
historical anecdotes as may serve, in 
connexion with the plate, to convey 
correct ideas of their uses and insti- 
tutions to those of our readers who 


may never have beheld them; and | 


to renew, or strengthen, in the minds 
of others, the impressions occasioned 
by personal inspection.—But who has 


not visited the’ Tow ER OF LONDON? | 


and who, that has ever beheld it 


3 


can forget the emotions which the | 
sicht of this ancient monument of | 


feudal tvranny excited? 

As the eve of the spectator comes 
in contact with the Tower, what a 
crowd of historical events, of deepest 
oid most melancholy impert, rush 





; into the mind, causing the heart 
to vibrate with sentiments of hor- 
ror and pity! Shakspeare’s magic 
pencil has so strongly delineated the 
murderous scenes which were enacted 
within these crumbling walls, that 
the first association arising from their 
| view is uniformly a recollection of 
| the atrocities attributed to the third 
| Richard, and especially the murders 
of the two young princes, his ne- 
| phews! 

| "This fabric must be considered at 
‘the same time as a palace and for. 
| tress, or prison; having been, in an- 
cient times, the residence of monaichs 
as well as the dungeon of criminals! 
The pile itself, it will be readily 
perceived by the irregularity of 1s 
parts, with the exception of the 
lcentre, or (as it is called) the W hite 
Tower, was built at different times. 
Fitz Stephen aseribes the original 
erection to Julius Casar; but this ts 
“merely the legend of a monk. | The 
"most ancient partis the hiteT ower, 
i which was undoubtedly built by 
William the Conqueror, as 4 meals 
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of keeping in subjection the inhabi- 
tantsof London, It was subsequently 


inhabited by various sovereigns of 


England till the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 

It would be useless to deseribe in 
these pages the various curiosities, 
as they are termed, which form the 
grand attraction to the visitors of the 
Tower: they have been detailed 
again and again, and exist in an end- 
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less variety of publications! We | 


shall therefore confine ourselves, on 
this occasion, to a few historical notes 


relative to the building itself, of | 


which the annexed plate is a very 
correct resemblance, 

In 1092, William Rufus laid the 
foundation of a castle on the north 
side of the White ‘Tower, between 
that and the river, which was finished 
by lus successor Henry [. Ina the 
reign of Richard [. the Chancellor 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, erected 
a fortified wall of stone round the 
Tower, with a deep ditch on the 
outside. In 1240, the stone-gate 
and bulwark, with other buildings to 
the west entrance, were completed 
by King Henry HL. In 1603, Charles 
JI. improved the ditch by new sluices, 
Which admitted the water from the 
yiver; and, during the present reign, 
still further improvements in this re- 
spect have been made: but, atter 
all, the ‘Tower is by no means a for- 
tress of any stre ngth. 

Its extent, within the walls, ts 
twelve acres, five roods; the exterio 
circuit of the ditch is 3150 feet. 

The ancient ceremonials of a for- 
lress are still kept up. nid gates 
are opened in the morning in the 
following manner :—The dina 
porte r 50 eg to the vovernor's house 
for the ke VS; having received them, 
he proceeds to the innermost gate, 
and, passing that, 
He then opels the three outermost 
files, at each of whieh the guards 
rest their firelocks, while the keys 
Pass and repass, On fis return to 


ios agai shat. 


| 
| 








4 


the innermost gate, he — to the 
warden on duty to take in “ King 
George’s keys ;” upon whic h they 
open the gate, and the keys are 
placed in the hall.—At night the 
same formality is used in shutting the 
gates; and, as the yeomuan-porter, 
with bis guard, is re turning with the 
kevs to the governor's house, the 
main guard, with their ofhicers, are 
uoder arms, who challenge him with 
“Who comes there?” he answers, 

“The keys;” an d the challenger re- 
plies, ‘ Pass ke vs.” “Phe guards, by 
order, rest their fivelocks; and the 


voeman-porter says, ‘God save King 


Cieorge:” the soldiers all answering 
“Amen.” ‘The keys are then con- 
veved to the governor's house, and 
there left. 

The ‘Tower is governed by the 
constable of the ‘Tower, who, at co- 
ronations and other state ceremonies, 
has the custody of the crown and 
other regalia, Under him are a 
lieutenant, deputy-leutenant, town- 
major, gentleman-porter, yocman- 
porter, gentleman- gaoler, four mas- 
ter-gunners, and forty warders, 
commonly called beef- eaters. 
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NO. IX. 
For ‘tis your thoughts that now must deck 
our Kings; 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er 
times 
Termine the accomplishment of many years 


| Into an hour-glass.—SHAKS. 


IN the spirit of that devotion which 
attaches Loliness to the earthly re- 
niains of sanctity, the heart of He ary, 
son to Richard Earl of Coruwail, 
brother of blenny HT. and elected 
King of the Romans, was deposited 
in the cotlin of Edward the Confes- 
rv. Phis young prince was murder- 
ed on bis retarn from the Holy Land, 
at Vite fees in Italy, while attending 
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mass, by Simon and Guy, the ba- | 


nished sons of Montfort, the rebel 
Earl of Leicester, whom he had as- 
sistecl to overthrow: for which exe- 
crable assassination and sacriiegve they 
Were excommuuricated, and perished 
miserably. ‘The body of their ili- 
fated victim was burned in the mo- 
mastery of St. Heleu’s; and, either 
by his own desire, or through the 
piety of his friends, his heart ia the 


venerated receptacle of the canonised | 


Saxon. ‘Phe Roimish superstition, 


virtue to the monldering reliques of 


saints and martyrs, naturally accounts 
for the solicitude of our ancestors to 
be entombed in their vicinity. Tn 
their estimation, a living spirit guard- 
ed the resting-place of the holy, and, 
with reverence, the v sought for their 
OWN pe tishuble composition the same 
fivisible protection, The interested 
abuse of their credulity and) simpli- 
city by an artfal ite rarchy is known 
to every one; but the de lusion, or 
rather sentiment, which tenauts the 
grave with predilections and antipa- 
thies, Is common to all mankind, 
‘The recovered reason of man, indeed, 


seems disposed to divorce it fron its | 


foo mtimate connexion with devo- 


! 





the Royal Line of England. On ths 
accouut, a visit to it will peculiarly 
vratify the Student ot Engtish history 
and antiquities, who cannot fail to 
be interested with the tombs of S. 
veral of the most distinguished mo. 
narchs of the House of Viantavener, 
The faniily so fantastically denomi. 
nated was undoubtedly, upon te 
whole, conspicuous for talent; 

least, the kings of the race diplen 
avery fair proportion of it, as wil 


be seen by a slight recapitulation 0! 
which attaches so much nuraculous | 


such of them as possessed acknow. 


_ledged capacity, and of the remainder 


tion; but, asa pure emanation from | 


the natural affections, the noblest 
and the tenderest natures mey and 
do indulge it. The itea of mingting 
eur dust with that of persons whom 
we either love OT TEvere, 1S soothing 
to humanity; and to think of the 
silent and peacetal naion of our mor- 
tal elements with those of madividuals 
“ho strong! y excife om Present 
sympathies, is oue of the most 
mournfully pleasaut of cur day- 
dreamsi— 
Pen fron the tomb the veice of Nature 
rsics ; 


F’en m our ashes live their wonted fires. 


As we have before observed, pre- 
viously to the building of | ‘entry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, that of the Con- 
fessor was the cuief buria! piace of 


| his feel; 
Fmonument is a short epilay 
Old French— 


to whom it was denied, By this 
means we shall discover that Henry 
HW. Richard TL. Edward [. Edward 
fil, Henry 1V. Henry V. Edward 
IV. and Richard UL. were men of 
energy and capacity, however dei- 
clent some of them might be in 
moral worth. Place these against 
John, Henry HE. Edward HL. Richard 
HT. and Henry Vi. who were mor 
or less Weak and incompetent, avid 
the balance on the score of ability 
very creditable to the name. Of the 
foregoing sovereigns, there are tonibs 
mths chapel to the memory ol 
Henry DE. Edward t. Edward Il. 
Richard HL. and Henry V. of which 
we will treat in their order, beginilg 
with that of 
HENRY TIT. 
This sumptuous tomb was erected 
in the form of an altar, and 3s 0 
idmirable anaterials and workman 
ship; the pannels being of pali shed 
porphyry, and the mosaic work rourd 
tious of gold and scarlet. At fii 
corners of the table are twisted ph 
lars, gilt aud enamelled; aud th 
elney of Henry TEL. upen tt Ig ol 
oilt br: ass, finely exec ‘aced, He re 
lives at length, in - royal robes, 
ler a Gdemil-cane }s, ithia lion at 


reuud fad ledge of the 
ih, iy ver) 


‘Ye’ v2 sf Hen rr iadis, neve de Angie 
erre, SClynieur ae ifirda nde, » Dur ue 
; ‘ uit POP Pee }: i iz ie ove Jol li, ACs 
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There is also Cneraven Ona tablet 
near it, another jnseriotion in Eatin 
declarative of this kinv’s 
the present abbey on the stie of that 
of the Confessor, 

The reign of Henry is hitherto the 
longest in the English annals, al- 
though the present reaches within a 
vear of the same duration—that is, 
56 years. Tle sueceeded his father, 
John, in his niuth year; consequently 
there has been a regency in both 
reigns. Nearly the whole lileof Henry 
was taken up in struggles with the 
barons, which certainly produced this 
good—that to counterbalance their 
influence he was obliged to rant 
immunities to the people, The first 
sitting of the House of Commons 
took place in the reign of Henry, 
which was full of vicissitude, he him- 
self being dethroned by the barons ; 


, 


i > 
rebDuitdmig 


although, owing to the prudence and | 


ability of his son Rdward, he reco- 
vered his crown, and finally died in 
peace and prosperity, leaving behin 
him a character of creat 
lence and good-nature 


henevo- 
,and of equal 
weakness and meonstaney, 

Next to the tomb of Elenry TEL. 
stands that of lis far ereater s nt, 


EDWAKI FT. 
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This is simply atarge plain coflin | 


4 


of erey marble, about five fee 


composed of Seven S| is: four of 


1 j Sa ai j 
wich make the sides, two the ends, 
wd one the cover. ‘Phere is ne 
embellishment: and on the toni it- 


self only one brief taseription, stvilne 


fied | 


lspsrittof frail mortatityv. 


aT ihe scourge, or hammer, of the 


Scots. This slight mattonalitv. our 


fellow subtects of North Britain wi 
excuse, when thev recollect that 1 


} ! 
Was placed there at a time when tue 


7 
tun kingdoms Mere oeperalts “aif Va- 


Hance, Hn Seotiand tie reerlay 
Of Franee. ¥ 
hat of Phizabeth, 
“lward |, 
garded, is the most purely benetieia 
In the Enetish apnels, 
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solid kind, which looked Tess to per- 
sonal glory than to the lasting welfare 
of his domimions, The desigus of this 
prince upon Wales and Scotland, the 
first of which he permanently annexed 
to the English sovereignty, as he 
most likely wonld have done the 
other, had he lived longer, were at 
least borne out by the same kind of 
policy which, im later tines, has 


joined Oude and Norway to the 


possessions of their neighbours; and 
it cannot be dented, but that both 
the Welsh and the Scots did more to 
vindicate those kind of views ina 
kine of Eneland, than either the In- 
dians or Norwegians in those who 
have mastered them. ‘Phe truth ts, 
Edward saw that the good of the 
whole would be advaneed by the 
union of the isiand under one sove- 
reiens and, like most rulers of a 
politic and ambitious character, for- 
vot the means i the end. ‘This ts 
nota conduct to be defended; but, 
at worst, iis fair ia comparison of 
the cerseless love of elory Which 
ichs for worlds to CONGuUEr, Ii other 
respects Liiwautrd was an excelient 
monatich, aid the many padietous and 
well-digested laws passed 1g lis reign 
cave hain the tithe of the English 
bhis dying charee to his 


‘OT stronels evenplilt S thie power of 


Pusdinien. 


the rule passion even in death, as 
earth and 
hich envrosses the departing 

‘The sub- 
stance of this adh first, that 
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he should carry bis boves with dian 
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of those days. Although the most 
wise and sagacious prince of the age, 
he had himself led a large force into 
that visionary scene of action, Pa- 
I. stine, where he had nearly lost his 
life; and the thought of it mixed 
witb his expiring devotions. Such 
is man, from the greatest to the least 
—a tissue of early impressions, asso- 
clations, and habits. 





It is one of the sound and homely 
maxuns of English domesticity, never 
to part man and wile. Subscribing 
to its propriety, before we proceed 
to the next monarch, we will advert 
to the tomb of the consort of this 
eminent prince, namely, 

ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 

We have sull stronger reasons for 
alluding to this august pair in imme- 
diate sequence, because their upion 
furnished one of those admirable m- 
stances of conjugal affection and 
felicity which are so seldom the lot of 
greatness. Eleanor accompanied Ed- 
ward to Palestine; and, to use the 
words of Camden, “ When her hnus- 
band was treacherously wounded by 
a Moor with a potsouous dagger, 
and the wounds, by reason of the 
malignity of the poison, could not be 


} 


closed, she licked them daily with 
her own tongue, and sucked out the 
venomous humour; by the power 
whereof he was entirely cured of his 
wound, and she escaped unhurt.” 
This fact happened in 1272: and 
Eleanor died at Herdly, in Lineolp. 
shire, twenty-six years after, whence 
she was carried to Westininster Ab. 
bey with great funeral pomp; Edward 
causing crosses to be erected where. 
ever the corpse rested, through the 
whole of the progress. The tomb 
of Eleanor ts composed of free-stone 
and grey marble, whereon are ep. 
graven the arms of England, Castile, 
Leon, and Ponthieu. On the top 
rechines her nave, curiously W rouvht 
in gilded brass, under a splendid ca- 
hopy supported by two cherubim, 
all of the same material; the work- 


‘mnauship of which is every way wor- 


thy of examination. The body only 
of Queen Eleanor lies here, her heart 
having been interred in the choir of 
the Friars-Predicants in’ London 
This respectable princess was the 
mother of two very unfortunate sons, 
Edward If. and his brother, Edmund 
Earl of Lancaster, both of whom 





came to an untimely grave. 
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MRS. HANNAH COWLEY. 


| heroism—ah! but there is an ex- 


HE crowded gallery of  emi-| ample of patience! Which shallwe 
heat women of Great Britain,” | choose? The tine subject may be 
to which our dutv mouthly calls us, | thonelt too modern, too flimsy ;— 


@ e . | 
contains so rich a variety of excel- 


lence, that we confess it has some- 
tines produced the same perplexing 
eflect in our mind as the numerous 
patterns and colours of the mercers’ 


ware-rooms create in the opinions of | 


his fair customers; that is to say, in 
homely phrase, it puzzles us. Often 
we have said to ourselves, “This is 
a tine subject —but, then, that is a 


: : . - elie hthul 
noble subject! Here is a model of recollections sprung lil deligal 


well, then —the noble one: 1s it tel 
‘too formal, too stift an antique? ; 
Perhaps, the heroine has too mic 
the air of an amazon, and the pe 
tient sufferer is too much of a sal: 

Happily, however, ou the presen! 
| occasion we have experienced a 
hesitation. Chance led us to tas 
‘from the shelf of a friend's jibraly 


° ‘ a y a our 
the works of Murs. COWLEY. *™ 
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stiecession—our decision was quickly | satire, having yery suecessfully ri- 


formed ; and we now, with peculiar 
pleasure, invite the alfention of our | 
readers to the Memoirs of a DIs- | 
TINGUISHED FEMALE, In Whom, 


talents that inspired general adm: 
ration were blended with virtues that 
won universal esteem. 

Mrs. Cowley was born in the 
year 1743, at Tiverton in Devon- 


shire. She was the daughter of | 


° : . } 
whkabitant of that town, who had | 


been educated with the intention 
of entering into holy orders; but 
was disappointed in his early pros- 
pects by family losses. His next 
cholee was the trade of a bookseller, 


being the nearest appreach to a lite 


of hiterary enjoyment, whieh circuin 
stances permitted hina to make. He 


' diculed it in the character of Lapy 


DINAH, in ber first) comedy—— 


the “RUNAWAY.” So far, indeed, 
was she from acquiring the reputa- 
tion of a blue-stockine whilst she 
remained under her father’s protec- 
tion, that we have no traces of her 
slightest: propensity to authorship 
until some years aiter her marriage ; 


VW hen a Selise ot her OW POWePs ot 


Mr. Philip Parkhouse, a respectable | writing for the stage suddenly struck 


her in a very remarkable manner. 

Early in the vear 1770, eight vears 
after their marriace, Meroand= Murs. 
Cowley were one eventug at the 
theatre, wheu the former warmly ex- 
pressed the gratification lie felt at the 
performance. So delighted with 


this!’ said Mrs. Cowley: “why, [ 


ws # 
‘could write as) well mryselh.” Ile 


became a member of the corporation | 


of Tiverton, and was much respected 
asamanof probity, and a scholar, 


The fame and excellence of bis | 


daughter formed the delight) and 
pride of bis heart; and when, sub- 
sequently to his entering into busi- 
vess, If was discovered that a hand- 
some provision might have beer 
obtained by him in the church, he 
remarked, “1 feel no regret: | 
Should in that case liave been thrown 
to a different part of the world 
should have formed = different con 
nexions--and should not have haa 
my daughter.” 

In the society of this pares it, Sirs 
Cowles undoubtedly first caught that 
lively spit of classical illustrat: 


} ! 


2 @.e e 
which frequently displays lisead in 


her Works, and which has been nit 
taken by some of hier bur eraphes 
for a proof of her deep learuins 
but she had no pretensions to the 


Cuaracter of a learned lady. Truth 


periap P demands « i Is thee ACKHOW- | 


da ‘ ! ‘ 
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laughed: his laugh passed unnoticed 
at the moment, but the following 
morning it was answered by a sketel 
of the first act of * the Runaway _ 
and, though, previously to this ex- 
citement, Mrs. Cowley had never 
attempted a tine of literary compo- 
sition, she finished the entire play in 
a few weeks with much facility. 
Such was the origin of one of our 
most popular comedies; which, how- 
ever, did not find its way to the stave 


without some diieulty, and, as v 
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racter of Emily in this comedy was 

the only new character in which Mrs. 
Siddons appeared, when she was a 
candidate the first time before a 
London audience. 

The extraordinary suecess of this 
comedy established at once the au- 
thor’s fame, and drew upon her the 
incessant application of managers to 
continue her devotiot to the Comic 
Muse. ‘The slender popularity of 
the play-wrights of the present day 
conveys but a very imperfect idea of 
the importance annexed to success in 
dramatic writing in the year 1776. 
There was at that period a passion 
for the drama, to which the present 
rage for Verses in Quarto is a very 
faint approximation, <A successful 
dramatist then filled the eimpire 
with his fame, and the produce of 
a new play was a genteel fortune. 
—Tempora mutantur. Ambition in 
our wonderful warlike day is petty 
if its aim be lower than a diadem; 
and, in order to obtain a decent pri- 
vate fortune, the plunder of a pro- 
vince at least must take place. It was 
Otherwise at the period when the 
success of ‘* the Runaway” stimu- 
lated its author to further @ights of 
genius, and opened to her a career 
of fame, which, in its issue, entithed 
her to rank among the illustrious 
females of her country. 

The farce of ““Wuo’s THE DuPR” 
was Mrs. Cowley’s secofd dramatic 
work. In the whole range of the 
drama, a more laughable jeu @esprit 
is not to be found: the character of 
Doiley is marked at once by abso- 
lute originality and unriv: alled comic 
humour. The Greek lines, with 
a she plays sco admirably i in this 

iehtful f urce, the author obtained 
i oot her learned father, written in 
toe Roman character. 
ter next production was “ AL- 
mINA, a tragedy; whieh, ae it 
displ ys a genius cape ble of combin- 
ine sublime and lofty the: 
pathetic feelings, cannet 


slits vv ith 


Be yalixed 


—_— 








u 
1 Ces 


in the same scale of excellence with 
her comedies. Nor can we assig 
that rank to the Porm which after. 
wards employed her pen: “Tig 
MAID OF ARRAGON,’ 
gedy of “ Albina,” contain many 
beautiful passages; but neither the 
oue nor the other, nor even “ typ 
FATE OF SPARTA,” a still better 
tragedy, would have perpetuated the 
name of Hannali Cowley to poste. 
rity. 

It w as, therefore, fortunate for 
her fame that the Comic Muse 
beckoned her again front her back- 
slidings, and wreathed for her 
another chaplet in 1780, when 
the ‘* BELLE’sS STRATAGEM” was 
produced, with a success nearly equal 
to “ the Runaway ;” and, upon its 
publication, was dedic ated, by per- 
mission, to the Queen. In 1782, 
appeared her third comedy of 
“ WHich IS THE MAN;” in 1783 
her fourth, entitled ‘A Botop 
STROKE FOR A HUSBAND;” and 
successively, MORE WAYS THAN 
ONE,” the ** SCHOGL FOR GREY- 
PEARDS,’ and “ A Day 1) 
TURKEY.” 

Our pen could not be moreagrec 
ably occupied than in enumeratin: 
the works of so spirited, chaste, an 
elegant an author, and in expatiating 
on their beauties; but the natur 
and limits of this article forbid th 
pleasure. We must content our 
selves with reminding cur Fe 
what a fund of rational entetit 
ment the works of this lady contalt 
and with referring them to voiules 
Which, as long as the English lan- 
guage endures, will constitute 
graceful aud instructive part of ever’ 
Enetish library. na 

‘Lhe co ane dies of Mrs. Cow) 
form the basis of her literary rep 
tution. * these, posterity will we 
complete specimens of English cob 
loquy and of Enghis! I; manners 
ls the close of the eightee 
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delineations, with the same venera- 
tion that we now contemplate the 
dramatists of elder times, who have 
so faithfully and skilfully handed 
down to us a picture of their 
day. 

Itisaremarkable feature inthe cha- 
racter of this author, that she herself 





never appeared to hold literature in| 
much esteem. Her conversation was | 
never literary: she disliked literary | 


correspondence, and, if ever she 


found herself accidentally entangled | 


in it, she instantly re tired. 
totally revardless of her own works, 
and never recognised any part of 
them that occasionally were cited i 
her presence. Neither before nor 
after she was known as a dramatist 
was she accustomed to be present at 
theatrical representations : she never 
witnessed a first performance of apy 
one of her own plays. Though her 
works gave public celebrity to her 
name, her mind always retreated 
with delight to the shades of private 
life. 

This feeling is strongly exlnbited 
in her choice of those whom she 
honored with dedications of several 
of her works. Having in one shewn 
her sense of the patronage of the 
Queen, and in another paid her tri- 


bute to the friendship with which | 


Lord Harrowby honoured different 
members of her family, a third 

dedicated to her father, a fourth to 
her husband, and the fifth to his 
brother. ‘These are charming traits 
of that domestic virtue, which too 
rarely tempers the fervour of genius; 
and they must be hailed with more 
than common delight by all who feel 
that human happiness ought to be, 


She was | 
London. 
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obligation to their author for such | 


and may be, the result of human 


greatness ! 


The gentleman who had the hap- 
piness of being the husband of Mrs. 
Cowley, was a captain in the East- 
India € /Ompany's service. They were 
married about the year 1768, and 
in 1797 Captain Cow ley died. Their 
family consisted of four children; 
and the death of their eldest daugh- 
ter, who died very young, gave a 
mournful occasion to some of the 
most beautiful lines which Mrs, Cow- 
ley ever composed, 

Her residence had been chiefly in 
As lite advanced, her mind 
recurred to her native place, having 
always wished to close her days 
amidst its rural beauties. To that 
desired spot she finally retired about 
eight years previous to her decease, 
there to pass the closing years of her 
existence amidst her early friends. 

Never having been visited with a 
serious illness until her last year, she 
then perceived her health gradually 
decline; and bad avery strong 
presentiment of her approaching 
end, to which she looked forward 
with a religious cheerfulness that has 
rarely been surpassed ; for, though 
perfectly free from cant, through life 
she had been really religious. About 
a fortnight before her decease it was 
perceived that she was growing worse, 
but she resisted confinement and 
medicine. Even the day belore her 
death she struggled with her illness, 
and employed herself in’ planting 
flowers. Onthe morning of Satur- 
day the 1ith of March, 1809, she 
rose not from her bed ; and at eight 
in the evening expired, in the 67th 
year of her age, and in full posses- 
sion of her mental powers. 
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POETRY. 


_— 


PITY'S RAY. 
PUERL isa beam, that lights the eye 
With a peecuhar grace ; 
Its glance is quick, its matchless dve 
Decks ev'ry pensive face. 
I know it well- ‘tis Pity’s Ray, 
As gentle as the vernal day. 


The child of sorrow ever shares 
Its sympathy benign , 
The soul, oppress’d with porgnant cares, 
Will soon its griefts resten, 
Tt ‘lamin’d by sott Pity’s Ray, 
As gentle as the vernal day. 


While the poor way-worn pilgrim pleads, 
And tells ofeviy woe, 
Vcheek suftus'd —a heart that bleeds 
By cach convulsive throe, 
[see new warmth in Pity’s Ray, 
Dnlivning as the vernal day. 


Yes, beauteous Ray! thy glow is bright, 
And warm with teelings mild ; 
{ts sing'e flash gives true delight 
To dark Mistortune’s Child : 
New hopes arise from Pity’s Ray, 
As bloonunyg as the vernal day. 
J. W.P. 


Brook-street, Lambeth; Oct, 15, 1815. 
agi 


WRITTEN BY A LADY WHO TAD 
LOST HER POR EMANTEAU, 


Dear Mary, attend: 
Sad news trom a triend,; 
No riddle, tis -omething that's worse: 
I could tell you mm prose, 
"That Uve lost all my elothes, 
But Ethink Twill do ttin verse. 


I've lost my new saque, 
The best to my back, 
A silk, quite in taste you'll suppose ; 
With shifts by the dozen 
So how, my dear cornsin, 
IT fear [must shitt without clothes, 


My gown (Oh, the deuce!) 
My colour de puce, 
Dl forgot that was cone with the rest ; 
Vexation indeed ! 
But ‘tis part ot my eres d 
That all things turn out tor the best. 


My petticoat, too 

Tell me, what shall [ do? 
For ‘tis really a sertous athaw ; 

As for coiny without 

Will look awkward, no doubt, 


And, besides, it willmahke people stare, 





0 
How provoking to lose q 
All my stockings and slroea, 
To me that love gadding about ; C 
Most of these they were new 
(Pon my honour ‘tis true), 
And the vest rota quarter worn out, y 


Every handkerchief gone, 

Salk, cammbite, and lawn; 7 
Yet trouble must never appear— 

For if T should ery 


Nota white one have I, rl 
‘uat is handsome, to wipe off a tear, 
My head appears plain, ( 
Unencumber'd with brait - 
My heart loves an mnoceut joke ; j 
So now, T protest, 
Pil have my hair dress’d, 
And then PH put on a long cloak. r 


"The wise ones, who try 

‘To comfort me, cry | 
Lord bless me, you make such a pother} 

Vin sure Pd not tret— 

‘There's time enough yet— ! 
You'll hear of them some time or other, 


Philosophy, too, 
Should satisty vou, 
Or virtue is only pretence ; 
It trifles like these 
Your spirits can teaze, 
What siznities all your good sense, 


To talk in this strain 
Is foolish and vain, 
No comfort [ find on this head; 
Too often we meet 
Good Sense in the street, 
And Philosophy sighing for bread, 


You'll own here’s enough 
Of nonsensical stuil; 
Rejoice TL have fimshed my letter; 
Agree with me, then, 
I should never take pen, 
Unless 1 could write something om 
M.R, 


ir 
HER MODEL, 


Anas! could I the sought associate find 
Lruitless Eve strove , 

To meet an object with congt nial mind 
Object of love. 

Her manner mild, engaging modest men, 
Athectionate, 

Lnduleent, Kind, content in ev'ry scene 
‘Lo share my fate, 





Poe 


Who, when misfortunas unforeseen arose, 
Would sooth my care : 

Or with umited energy oppose, 
Or patient bear, 


Who, should my sanguine expectations fail, 
Would not repine, 

Or with reproaches grievous me assail : 
Her love decline, 


Who, should Distress disclose its ev'ry 
form, 
Would happy be 
To stem the torrent, or oppose the storm 
Unitedly, 
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And, when her form with youth no longer 
glows, 

Sechold her transient influence expire ? 

Far be the poor imuoble thought from 
those 

Whose bosoms kindle with celestial fire. 


If. 
TO A FRIEND, 


In the expression of that lovely face, 
When aught recalls to mind departed 





Who, should my frame become Afiction’s 
prey, 
Would watch my bed ; 


Or chase with tenderness my pain away ; 


Support my head, 


Who, should indulgent Heav'n its gifts 
bestow, 
Would part apply 
To aid distress, bid streams of joy to flow 
Irom Sorrow’'s eve, 


Who, when the sun, yon western hills be- 
hind, 
Ohbscures his raya, 
Would join with me (devotional her mind ) 


lh songs of praise, 


O'conld dT find her— her so long Pve sought: 

far ercater prize 
Than India fleets, with richest cargoes | 

fraught 
Of mirchandize. 
J. PELL. 
——— - 
SONNETS, 
I, 


TO MADAME DE STAEL: 
Written ina Blank Leaf of * Corinne.” 


Are there po themes more worthy of thy 
lyre 

Than weak complaints of wounded 
tenderness ¢ 

Why misemploy thy eloquence and tire 

To picture the degrading tond excess 

The anxious jealousy and wretchedness 

Oflove? Far better, nobler tasks require 

Thy talents, form’d to charm, instruct 
and bless, 

And Fame’s most elevated heightacquire. 

Shall Woman to no eminence aspire, 

Beyond What Love's CUPPCiOus Powe! 

bestows > 





years, 
And in those speaking eyes, suffus'd with 
tears, 


Too plauly T thy paintol feelings trace. 

Ah! let this unavailing Gret give piace 

To Hope. ‘The vai delusion disappears 

Which dech’d the idol of thy youthtul 
years 

With thy own matehiess excellence and 
fTrace : 

The falsehood is apparent. Wilt) thou 
dein 

For an unworthy object to repine, 

And waste the strength of energies like 
thine 

To nourish feelings which thou should’st 
disdain ? 

No, stil thy clevated mind retain, 

Nor bea sacrifice at such a shrime, 





TO THE SAME. 


Now, in the prime and summer of thy 
days, 

Exert the vigour of thy ripen’d powers; 

Nor waste m weak and vain regret the 
hours 

That never will return, Thy health de- 


| 
Lil. 
| 
i 
} 


isylary 5 
Its wonted animation. On thee lowers 


| 

} 

Cays, 

com by grief: no more thy form 
| A cloud of dark despondence; strive to 


raise 
Thy mind beyond it. Thou, who once 

| could'’st towel 

| So far above each subbunary care : 

Did tleaven such gifts and races on thee 


HOw er, 
To vieid them all resistless to the power 
Kn Pfe-cousuming influence of despair? 
Let tiendship’s earnest, fond entreaties 
WOVE, 
Nor droop the prey of disappointed love, 


E. M. 
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EW MUSIC. 


GBI 


Tuirvp CoNCERTO FOR THE PIANO- 
ForTE ; composed, and dedicated to 
Muzio Clementi, esq. by Ferd. Ries. 
Op. 55. Clementi and Co. 10s. 6d. 


VIS piece is of the first order of 
concertos. The subject is bold 





| ¢ 


and commanding ; it iswritten in the | 


hey of C minor, with four sharps. 
Atier two pages of briljiant modu- 
lation, it dashes into A b, with four 
flats; at the end of two or three 
pages more of very difficult evolu- 
tions, we tind ourselves in E with 
four sharps, and some time after ln 
A 6 agam. Four sharps and five 
flats then alternately sueceed each 
other (playing at battledore and 
sluttlecock) till the end of the first 
movement. Some of the passages in 
this movement are so extremely 
complicated, as to require the notes 
of the principal part to be written 
over those of the accompanying in- 
struments. "Phe second movement, 
Larghetto, bees ina smooth sing- 





ging manner, with three cui avers in ai 


har; but “ not in Fancy’s maze we 
wander long,” for, afier a few bars, 


we begin to live: and subdivide our | 


poor three quavers, till we come to 
about thirty and torty notes ina bar, 
for the characters of which we can 
scarcely find names, 

The Rondo sets out in 3 time, 
with seven sharps; mtroduces ocea- 
sionally three more (i.e. double 
sharps); digresses into nearly as 


many flats; darts off into $ time, con ! 
Moco; returns to 2 time, and, after | 


a variety of admirable passages, 
brings ina double shake with both 
liavds, andends in C minor. After 
what has been said, it will be easiy 
perceived that this is not 
he played i immediately alter the In- 
struction-book: before a laciy ate | 
tempt if, she should be familiar | 
with Dussec’s Concertos and Cramer’s 





Exercises. A quick eye, to cate) 
the multitude of flats, sharps, and 
double sharps—an extensive hand, 
and a rapid finger—are required, 
After some little practice—tor we 
candidly confess this is not a piece to 
be played at sight—we were highly 
charmed with the beauty and origi 
nality of many of the passages, — 
Pheie is something enthusiastic jj 
the music, which hurries the - 
former sone: and makes him forget 
the difficulties he has to encounter. 
But, after all, we must humbly bey 
of Mr. Ries, in behalf of the ladies, 
that, when he writes again, he will 
condescend to descend a step or two, 
and Jet us all enjoy his music, which 
in the present instance can only be 
appreciated by a chosen few. 


—— 


THe Rorin’s Petition. The Words 
taken from Miss Edgeworth’s Continu- 
ation of Early Lessons; the Musie 
composed by John Whitaker, Button, 
Whitaker, and Co. 1s, 6d. 


This little ballad is remarkable 
for its siunpliciiy and neatness. The 
flageolet is brought in with great 
effect in the symphonies, and, being 
likewise appropriately interspersed 
through the song, highly embellishes 
the whole. iy we have, for tle 
gratification of our fair readers, ob- 
tained’ permission to insert occasion- 
ally the words of songs which pass 
through our hands, we shall make 
no apology for beginning with so 

as Miss Edge- 


charming a writer 


worth. 


al puece to ! 


WHE N the leaves had forsaken the trees, 
And the forests were chilly and bare, 

Wieuthe brooks were beginning t totrees 
And tue suow waver ‘ad tast through | Laie 

air: 

A Robin had fled from the wood, 
Yo the snug habitation of wan; 

/ On the th reshold the wanderei stood, 
And thus his petition began: 


= 


_~ ~~ oOo, le 





—— 
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New 


« The snow’'s coming down very fast, 
No shelter is found on the tree: 
When you hear this unpitving blast, 

I pray yon take pity on me. 


“ The hips and the haws are all gone, 
i can tind neither berry or sloe ; 
The ground is as hard as a stone, 
And ['m almost bury'd in snow. 
My little dear nest, once so neat, 
is now empty, and ragged, and torn ; 
On some tree should I now take my seat, 
Td be frozen quite fast before morn. 
Oh! throw me a morsel of bread ! 
Take mein to the side of your fire ; 
And, when Tm warmed and ted, 
Vil whistle without other hire. 


“Till the sun be again shining bright, 

And the snow is all gone, let me stay ; 
Oh! see what a terrible night! 

J shall die if you drive me away! 
And, when you come torth in the morn, 

And are talking and walking around ; 
Oh! how will your bosom be torn, 

When you see me lie dead on the 

ground ! 

Then pity a poor little thing, 

And throw me a part of your store ; 
I'll fly off in the first of the spring, 

And never will trouble you more.” 


te 


Six NATIONAL Arns, Wirit VARIATIONS 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE; Viz. two Scots, 
two Trish, and two Welch, with eharac- 
teristic Preludes. Composed, and re- 
specttully dedicated to the Hon. Miss 
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ner, Which cannot fail of attracting 


Fall ranks of players; and we can 





safely recommend them to ladies 
who are fond of pleasing musie with- 
out having to encounter great ditti- 
cuities. 
—~<—- 
THe Lily THAT BLOOMS IN THE VALF; 
sung with great applause by Mr. 
sroadhurst, at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent Garden. Composed by Jolna 
Whitaker, Button and Co. 1s. 6d. 
There is much taste and expression 
displaved ia this song: the clarionet 


Faccompaniment has a charming ef 


fect; and it will, no doubt, be a 

favourite with the public. The words 

are as follow :— 

‘Tne rose blushes warm in the sun's wan. 
ton ray, 

And pours her rich fragrance to welcome 
the day ; 

Sut, while thus with sweets she is loading 
the gale, 

[ view the soft lily that blooms in the vale, 


Dearemblem of modesty, thou, halfafraid 


Of the warm gaze of fervour, breathe 


Eleanor Fraser, of Saltoun, by Mr. | 


Ross, organist of Aberdeen. Button, 
Whitaker, and Beadunell. 5s. 


We are at aloss toaccount for the 
term characteristic, applied to the 
preludess they are agreeable runs, 
denoting the key, but characteristic 
no further. ‘The airs are well chosen : 


the Scottish are, “the Lily that | 


droops ia Dumbarton,” aud ‘ the 
Maid of Barra;” the Irish, “ the 
Vale of Coloun,” and © the Pretty 
Green Banks of Cavan,” the Welch, 
“ the Blue-eyed Maid of Beaumaris,” 
and “the Bose of Carmarthen.” 
The author pursues a regular, or 
rather log al, COUPE first, two 01 
three variations, then a digressione, 
kenerally in the minor key, after that 


one or two variations more, and a | 


coda. The variations are conceived 
ia very familiar and sprightly mat- 


sweets ip the shade ; 
But, while the delights of the rose may 
 e TOW pale, ° 
More bright blooms the lily that springs 
m the vale. 


Thus beauty gives pleasure alone to the 
eye — 

We smile in its glow; should it perish we 
Sifll: 

But our hearts with warm fervow®} the 
vaptures inhale 

From the delicate lily that blooms in the 
vale. 


a 


No. IIL. (Price Five Shillings) of the 
Irish Menopres, arranged for the 
Viano-forte or Harp, with original! 
introductory, intermediate, and con- 
cluding, Symphonies, Composed by 
John Whitaker. Button and Co. 


The origin of this edition was 


partly on account of the price of 
that of Mr. Moore, as well as to ac- 
commodate ladies who, not being 
singers, had no occasion for the words, 
The symphonies and accompaniments 
are highly creditable to the talents 
of Mr. Whitaker; and, should @ 
competition arise, he need vot shrink 
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from the comparison. “* Kitty ‘Ty. 
retl” in the expressive, and “ Paddy's 
Resource” in the sprightly, style, are 
good specimens of the compiler's 
powers; and it is no easy task to 
harmonise some of these whimsical 
melodies. Phe Fatry Queen, or 
the Bard’s Invitation to a Battle,” 
presents itself in the form ofa regu- 
lar drish orchestra-song, withdrums, 
trumpets, bugle-horn, &e. Poor 
Paddy hardly knows himself again 
with all these fine accompaniments, 
He ismore at home in the irresistibly 
comical song of & Phady, you Gan- 
der,” accompanied with the bagpipes, 
We cannot take our leave of this 
third Number without again compli- 
menting Mr. W. on lis persevering 
attention through some very uncouth 
melodies, whieh he las contrived to 
harmonise with much dexterity. 
dies 
Mania; a favourite Ballad: written by 
John Lambert, esq, and composed by 
W.H. Cutler, M.B. Oxon. Preston. vs. 
Instead of etving the same dull 
routine of Music Lo every stanza, the 





author has varied the air, and set 4 
different accompaniment to each 
verse, We have betore hailed Mr 
Cutler as a promising young man, 
and he has given us no reason te 
alter our good opinion. The words 
are subjoined, 

Sty Cupid, one night, 

In joke or in spite, 


Vill’'d my bosom with am'rous fire ; 


And L found, to my cost, 
That my heart Thad lost, 
When I first heard the voice of Maria, 


Little urchin, said T, 
For this thou shalt die; 
But he soon put a stop to my ire, 
Saying, do not complain, 
You will lose all your pain 
When you look on the face of Maria, 


"Twas no sooner said, 
Than T gaz'd on the maid~ 
Her eyes fill'd my soul with desire: 
OM Cupid, eried I, 
L surely shall die 
Of the beautiful face of Maria. 


Then loud langh'd the boy, 
With immoderate joy, — 

As the maid touch'd the chords of the lyre: 
No weapon, said he, 
Is so potent, P see, 

As the beautiful tace of Maria, 
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A FRENCHMAN, seeing the allied 
“sovereigns lately embrace when part. 
ing at the ‘Tuilleries, exclaimed, ** Oh! 
that thev would squeeze each other 
they have squeezed us— LT should then div 
happy.” 

Quick, the celebrated comedian, upon 
taking possession of his house at Penton- 
Ville, after he had retired trom the stage, 
was surprised to find the garden, which 
had been well stocked, stripped of ali its 
prodnee, with the exception of two oi 
three handsome laurels and a few heads 
of celery. ‘Turning to bis family, whe 
Were ENTE ssing their regret and di at) 


| 
| 
| 


poitment, in his usval peculiar marner, | 


he exclained—* Gadso! the regres have 
committed sad havoe, sure evough. Tut 
why should this thing erieve you, see ing 
that itis done? For my part, I mark it 
asa favourable omen: for, though T have 
reas mn to regret the loss of my e¢/eru 
(salary), my dawrels are still picserved to 
mic '” 


In the books of the chureh of Botdre, 
near Lymington, in’ Hampshire, ts te 
following singular burial entry, wader the 


date of 1750 :—% Samuel Baldwin, so- 


yourmner om this parish, was immersed 


vithout the Needles sans ceremone.” 
Pradition savs, that bis gentle dame had 
blieiy declare Gd she would dance overt 
his grave; and honest Samuel, previous 
C¢ iti, ordered the above mode of 
sepulchre to disappoint his wife in her 
Infentiou. 

THEATRICAL Improapru.-—In the 
danee scene ip “ As You Like ft," a 
Covent Garden Pheatre, Mr. Ueath acel 
lentally fell, and Mr. Chapman, we 

on whicd 


fottuwed next, went over bim: a 
; , ‘ ! ; soo riiow 
tir. Claremont observed, ‘This teuow 


} ! 1A trates 
should be taken up by the magisiat 
4 y? ‘how 


for walking over the (feud ; 
. nan froin Bond-street, 0 the 
fA centleman pron eee AF 1 ‘ 


a ‘ ’ / ! } by 
most listless description, WINE ase’ m 
party in 


i lady bow be Lked a ccrtain 


} ‘ taf py) ul 
the cuuntry ? answered, “ O, a: By de 


Ls 2) 
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ma'am, T merely vegetate every day.”~ 

* Vegetate!" cried a bye stande ry *S whiy 

that means growing, and the gentleman 

must be too old to erow!’-—"O, no” 
replied lis friend, * by no means—he is 

GROWING sillier every day /” 

Ansicer to Lory Byron's Sonnet, entitled 

Tue Monarcu MINSTREL. 

Sweet are the tones thy harp affords, 
Lov'd minstrel of the British land! 

Not Israel’s King, who swept the chords 
With alla master’s skilful hand, 

Can more than thou the listening heart 
command. 

He found that Love could lead to crime, 
And often woke the bitter sigh; 

But still his strains shall conquer Time, 
And Ins the song that ne'er shall die 
And also dear was he to Virtue’s eve. 

The same dull heart, of staenantimeuld, 
Which scarce one finer feclinge warms ; 

The mind to all but interest cold, 

May safely mock at Love's alarms ; 
But generous bosoms glow at Beauty's 
charms 

Then wake thy wild harp from repose, 
Be not by Enyvy'’s scandal moved 

Even he, the man of many woes, 

Thus ge ntly Isracl’s Fair re proved 
“ Greatly she errcd, but vet she greatly 
loved!” Roprkt Ginmour. 


On a recent Proceeding agains’ WALSON, 
thi Pedestrian. 

What a palpable blunder appears it to be 
That the magistrate made !—-silly ell! 
For, instead of committing poor Wilson, 

we see 
Mr, Justice committed himself! HG. 
IMPROMPTU. 
Tn Spain we dave not read / 
In France we dare not talk / 
Sut, what is worse, indeed, 
At home we dare not wali! a: Be 


The ren of “ The Magpie,” first at the 
Lyceum, and now at the two great wiuiter 
theatres, appears tO realize, m London, 
the epigram upon the long and singulat 
fayour that it enjoved at Paris ; 

Jadis 
Le bon Roi Henri, 
Ne voulait pas — toujours perdrix ; 
Mais 
Anjourd@ hui, 

La bonne ville de Paris, 

Se fete toujours d'une Pie. 

At court, in good King Henry's days, 

Partridge would not be daily eat ; 

To our good city—such its Way s— 

A Mag gpie is a daily treat! 
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Frencn Wit.“ The Emperor of 
Austria will shortly be married to a second 

wife, and with the perfeet consent of his 
present empress: in fact, it is reported 
that she intends being present at the ce- 
remony. ‘The lady has been frequently 
splausied upon by the public, and the lowest 
people in Nemece have been seen to take 
the greatest personal Liberties with her 3 
and, though she has been so common, 
vet her fae has never been tarnished J 
The Emperor of Austria, as Doge of 
Venice, will shortly marry the Sea!” 
EpiGram on the French eviticising Ue 

Duke of Medlington's Dress. 


Those Freneh petit: maitres, who the 


spectacle throng, 
Say of Wellineton’s dre ss, quil fait vilaintond 
But at Waterloo, Wellington made the 
bveneh Sti 
When thew army he dress’d—d-la-mode 
d’ lie ferre, 
THE CHANCELLOR'S FOOT, 
(Prom the Mornings Chi micle.) 
‘lo the Editor, 
SIR, 

Upon looking over some papers, T 
happened to helt on the tollowing Ep:- 
gram, Written some years ago, and founde 
ed on the following passage in Selden : 

“Equity is a roguish thing: for lay 
we have a measure khiiow what to trust 
to. Equity is according to the conscie 
enee ot lun that is éhanectlor; and, as 
that is larger or nartower, so is equity, 
It is all one as if they should make the 
standard for measure the chancellor's 
toot. What an uneertaim measure would 
this be!) One chancellor has a long foot, 
another a short toot, the third an indiffe- 
ront toot (the best, by the bye, Selden 
might have added, for the court be pre- 
sides in) "is the same thing in the 
chancellors conscience.’ 

‘The witty, profound, and sareastic John 
Selden, 

Talking of equity, not of Lord Eldon, 

Says that in law we have certaimty's 

; ground, 

While by chaucelloi’s conscience poor 
Pequity » bound, 
NOW sue ly twould vive not much na- 
tional pleasure 
Were the chanccllor’s foot made the 
standard of measure, 
What glorious uncertainty !—some short, 
and some Jong ; 
Three inches to one, to anothera furlong, 
And then what an open for fraud ina suit, 
If counsel could know, 
rom the heel to the toe, 
Precisely the length of the chancellor's foo ! 
Uu 
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The foliowing letter was addressed to 
the Editor of the Morning Chronicle: 


SIR, 

Turning over some ancient records the 
other morning, I found a very curious 
black-letter ballad, of which 1 am ata 
loss to determiue the date and subject. 
An ingenious friend, to whom I have 
shewn it, suggests that it may be a free 
translation from some Greek fragment, 
probably of Xenocrates, as it seems to 
allude to some indignity offered to one 
of the Peripatetic Sect by their rivals 
the Academics. To enable me the better 
to solve this question, I shall be obliged 
by your submitting it to the public, and 
I have modernised the diction and spell- 
ing, to facilitate the conjectures of your 
antiquarian, archxological, and biblio- 
maniac correspondents. 

Jam, kc. 
PuHiLo-GyMNASIUS. 


THE QUIZZICAL QUORUM~—-A BALLAD. 


Setting forth how they slopped a Man upon 
the King’s Highwau, and robbed him of 
the Earnings of Fifteen Days’ hard La- 


bour. 


O Fame! blow your trumpet, and scatter 
a wreath 

On each magistrate’s noddle that governs 
Blackheath’ 

Let your trumpet be hollow, and crooked, 
and mean, 

And not one sprig of sage in your chap- 
lets be seen. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

Sing, sing how these doughty and rever- 
end prigs 

Rais’d a terrible dust, as they all shook 
their wigs, 

And loyally made a sublime adjuration, 

To dic—or deliver the heath from inva 
sion ! 

Derry down, &c. 
A trucolent monster, a demon profane, 
Had haunted the heath, and molested 


Whose infamous crime was the general 


talk, 
For the villain was guilty of—tgh 
walk ! fie nage 


What! walk on the pine 
permit ! a 
Has —— no fear of the bottomless 
His breaking the sabbath we need not 
discuss, 
Since your worships will own he has not 
worshipp’d us, 
Derry down, &e, 
Then, turning their eyes up, the quorum 
devout 
Sign’d a warrant for seizing the wretch 
on his route ; 
But, doubting their own magisterial herve, 
They manfully left it to others to serve, 
Derry down, &e, 
The caitiff was seiz’d, and was dragging 
to jail, , 
When his friends (O the insolent rebels!) 
cried “ Bail!” 
But, on seeking the quorum, the valour. 
ous elves 
Were all of them gone out a walking 
themselves! : 
Derry down, &c, 
May your worships long live, the pedes- 
| trian’s foes, 
To lay folks by the heels for exerting 
their toes ; 
And long may ye vent your magnanimous 
| might 
| Upon walkers by day, ’stead of footpads 
by night. 
Derry down, &c. 
So God save the king, and be-devil the 
French, 
And from purists and prigs purge the 
magistrates’ bench: 
May our beef sell for sixpence a pound, 
as it ought; 
| And the half-quartern loaf be called dear 
at a groat. 





their reign ; 


Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
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REMOVAL OF THE PAINTINGS 
AND STATUES FROM PARIS: 
WILL IT BE BENEFICIAL OR 
NOT TO THE ARTS! 

] N common with every well-wisher 
to the common rights and happi- 

ness of mankind in every part of the 

globe, we exult in the restoration of 


these grand works to their origival 
owners; first, because they, and not 
the French, are the rightful owners; 
and secondly, because it 18 a deserve 
humiliation’ of the French in the 
lust of external conquest, 4! . 
what they falsely call uatioval glory. 
But, in saying this, our readers ¥! 
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wa 


not mistake us as altogether justify- 
ing the means by which so grateful a 
circumstance has been effected. We 
cannot justify them when we recol- 
lect the solenin assertion made to the 
French nation, when the allies en- 
tered its territory, that their enly 
object was the putting down Napo- 
Jeon, and not an interference with 
the right possessed by every nation 
to choose its own government,—not 
an interference with the territorial | 
integrity of France, nor any claim of 
conquest whatever. In strict justice, 
perhaps, it would be desirable, 
though perhaps not politic, that every 
nation should have the restoration 
of whatever it has lost during the 
plundering and convulsive period of 
the last twenty years: the allied re- 
storers of the works of art plundered 
by the French would then, as well 
as the French, have themselves to 
return many an acquisition by ambi- 
tious seizure. But will they submit 
to any such just and honourable re- 
tribution? We have a mournful 
reply to this in the lost endeavours 
and patriotic tears of Spain, Fin- 
land, Poland, Italy, Norway, and 
Saxony. 

ond. But, though it is pleasant to 
reflect that the paintings and sculp- 
tures will be restored to their right- 
ful owners, much as we dishke the 
violation of good faith by which it 
has been accomplished, we very much | 
doubt whether such removal will be 
as favourable to the promotion of | 
the arts as would be the perpeta- 
ation of the grand gallery of the 
Louvre. We say this with some he- 
sitation, while we acknowledge, with | 
defereuce to the prevalent opinion, | 
that the removal will be more fa-| 
vourable. This deference i5 increas- 
ed by a recollection that even the 
Whole body of French artists in Ttaly 
at the time of the removal, among 
whom were David and Denon, peti- 
tioned the Directory that, before any 
of the works were removed fromm) 

1 
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come, & commission, formed by a 
certain number of artists and men of 
letters appointed by the National 
Institute, be directed to make the 
Directory a general report on the 
subject: an act highly disinterested 
in those artists, In this petition they 
more than hinted that their opinion 
coincided with the continuance of 
the works of art in the galleries at 
Rome ; for they assign as the mo- 
tives of their petition, “ the love of 
the arts, and the desire to preserve 
those chef d’euvres to the admira- 
tion of all people, an interest com- 
mon to the great family of artists, 
spread over all points of the globe.” 
They then go on to “ intreat the 
Directory to weigh maturely this im- 
posing question, whether it be useful 
to France, or advantageous to the 
arts and artists in general, to remove 
from Rome the monuments of anti- 
quity and the chef d’@uvres of paint- 
ing and sculpture?” We should have 
been much gratified to have heard 
the reasons which weighed in the‘ 
minds of the French artists for not 
removing the chef dauvres from 
Rome ; and we invite the uitelligept 
in Our Own country, who agree with 
them, to favour us with their senti- 
ments on the subject. We ditter 
with them, for the following reasons: 
Ist. The facility of getting in con- 
tact with the numerous productions of 
art in the Louvre, would have been 
greater to the aspiring students of the 


different countries of Europe, than 


they will be in their being dispersed 
among the various countries in which 


| they were originally produced or de- 


posited. Some of them belong to, 
and will be in the possession of, in- 
dividuals, whom it is not likely to. 
expect will, in their private abodes, 
allow of the perpetual visits of artists 
and amateurs for the purposes of 
long and attentive study. ‘The ma- 
jority, however, of the pictures and 
statues belong to the public museums 
and galleries, where those who are 
Uu?2 
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desirous of studying them gain regu- 
lar and continued admittance. But 
then few aspirants tor graphic fame 
could afford time or means to travel 
about to all the original depositories, 
compared with the many who could 
more conveniently reach one con- 
centred station of study like Paris. 
2nd. An immense advantage to the 
students, after the novelty and gaz- 





ing admiration of so rich and multi- 
tudinous a collection bad in some 
degree subsided into sober attention 
and assiduity, would arise from the 
comparative estimate he would be 
enabled to make of all the great ar- 
tists by which he would be at one 
time, and in one place, surrounded. 
Their respective beauties and detects 
would, ou these accounts, be more 
beneficially obvious. He would more 
readily discover, by so immediate a 
comparison, the peculiar essence of 
each great master’s spirit with which 
he would nourish his own. His ima- 
gination, centred in and warmed by 
so broad and bright an eflulgence of 
genius, would glow with all the spe- 
culative and productive intensity of | 
which it would be capable. He | 
would drink inspiring draughts from | 
all the rich and copious springs of art. | 
He would be in possession at once | 
of all the means of improvement that | 
could be drawn from the greater part | 
of the collective knowledge and - 
practice of the illustrious in’ art, | 
The principles they discovered, the 
means they adopted, the features of | 
nature which they selected and suc- | 
cessfully imitated, would be all dis- 
played for their investigation. He | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


would have every possibie help that | 
could be afforded by the noblest ex- | 
emplars, Invigorating his understand- 
ing, elevating his fancy, stimulating 
his efforts, and expanding his genius, 
His manual and inventive faculties 
would be cherished and developed to 
the utmost of which they were ca- 
pable, under so unequalled and united 
an influence of posthumous talent in | 


— 





art. In this most favoured ‘Spot 
this most glorious region, he would 
breathe the most salubrious atmos. 
anes “ bask in the brightest 
sunshine of sculptural ; raphi 
oe ptural and graphic 

On this topic, so interesting to 
every lover of the fine arts, many 
further observations press upon our 
attention; but our circumscribed ji. 
mits compel us to forbear. We 
have not space even for the justifi- 
catory letter of the Duke of Wellipe- 
ton to Lord Castlereagh,. hut must 
content ourselves with a few extracts 
from that document, to which p0s- 
lerity will refer, among other mate- 
rials, for a sober judgment on the 
character of his Grace, and on the 
expediency and equity of a measure 
which forms so striking a feature of 


the present times, 


The duke, after detailing some 
preliminary transaction, then de- 
scribes the principal fact—namely, 
that of taking possession by force of 
such pictures as formerly belonged 
to the Netherlands, 


“Prince Talleyrand gave me to un. 


derstand that the king would give no 


orders upon the subject; and that I 
might do as I thought proper, and nego- 
ciate with Mr. Denon, the director of the 
Museuin, 

‘In the morning I sent my aide-de- 


/ camp, Lieut.-Colonel Freemantle, to Mr 


Denon; who told him that he had no 
orders to give up any paintings out of 
the Gallery, and that he should suffer 


none to be taken away but by force. 


“7 then sent Colonel Freemantle to 
Prince Talleyrand, to acquaint him with 
this answer, and to inform hin that the 
troops would go the next morning at 


‘twelve o'clock, to take possession of the 


paintings belonging to the King of the 
Netherlands ; and to declare, that if any 
thing unpleasant should arise from this 
measure, the king’s ministers, and not I, 
were answerable for it. Colonel Free: 
mantle likewise informed Mr. Denon ot 
the measure that was to be taken | 
“Jt was, however, not necessaly Ae 
send any troops, because a Prassian 
enard constantly occupied the . 
and the pictures were taken away Withe 
out any assistance being required $70) 
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any of the troops under my command, 
except a few, who assisted as labourers 
ip = down and packing them up. 

* Thus stands the affair of the Maseum 
in reference to the treaty, ‘The conven- 
tion of Paris is silent upon it, and a ne- 
gociation took place, which left the 
business to the decision of the sovereigns, 

“Supposing that the silence of the 
Treaty of Paris of May, 1814, respecting 
the Museum, had given the French govern- 
ment an indisputable claim to the pieces 
contained in it, it cannot be denied that 
this claim was annihilated by this nego- 
ciation. 

* "Those who negociated for the French 
government judged that the victorious 
armies had a right to take the works of 
art from the Museum, and they, there- 
fore, endeavoured to save them by intro- 
ducing an article into the military con- 
vention, ‘This article was rejected, and 
the clajm of the allies greatly advanced, 
by the negociation on their side, and this 
was the reason that the article was re- 
jected. Not only then was the posses- 
sion of them not guaranteed by the 
military convention, but the above-men- 
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tioned negociation tended the more to 
weaken the righg of the French govern- 
ment to the possession, which was found- 
ed on the silence of the Treaty ot Paris 
of May, 1814. ; 

* The conduct of the allies with ree 
spect to the Museum at the time of the 
Treaty of Paris, may be ascribed to their 
desire to concilate the French army, 
and to confirm the reconciliation with 
Europe to which the army seemed at 
that time to be disposed, 

“ This army having been defeated by 
the armies of Europe, itis dissolved by 
the united council of the sovereigns; and 
there can be no reason why the powers 
of Europe should do wrong to their own 
subjects, in order to again conciliate this 
army. 

“The same fecling that makes the 
people of France wish to keep the pic- 
tures and statues of other nations, must 
naturally make other nations, now that 
victory is on their side, wish to restore 
those articles to the lawtul owners; and 
the allied sovereigns must feel a desire 
to promote this object. 

‘“* WELLINGTON,” 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 
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Scotcn RECIPE FOR MAKING CuRRANT | spoonful of yeast, and bottle it close for 


WINE. 

ME following recipe obtained the ho- 

norary prize given by the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society :—For a twenty- 
pint cask, five one-half pints of white 
currant juice, eleven pints of water, and 
twenty-cight pounds of sugar are requir- 
ed. Mix all in a large tub; skim the 
liquor well; put it in a barrel, and fill 
up the barrel with water and sugar (one 


pound of sugar to a pint of water), as | 


long as the liquor ferment ; afterwards 
add half a bottle of whiskey; then bung 
up the barrel. It will be ready for bot- 
ling by April or May. 

GINGER Beer.—This beverage is so 
much approved, and produced with so 
litle expence, that many persons have 
been induced to manufacture the article 
at home: the expence of preparing it by 
no means warrants the ligh price it 1s 


sold atin the shops. Ginger beer, of a | 


very superior quality, may be prepared 
as follows:—Powder of ginger, 1 0z.; 
cream of tartar, half an oz.; a large le- 
non, sliced; 21b, lump sugar; and one 
gallon of water, added together and sim- 
mered over the fire for half an hour; 


fermented, in the usual way, with a table 


| use.-It may be proper to observe, that 
‘it should be put in sueh bottles as are 
used for soda water, and closely corked, 
| Ravs..— For their destruction, cut @ 
| piece of sponge into small pieces ; damp 
them a little in anniseed; then dip them 
in some melted drippmg or fat. Lay 
them in the places infested; and it will 
be tound equal to the most expensive 
preparation, and free from danger to 
children, 

CAUTION TO GARDENERS, COOKS, &¢. 

An alarming circumstance lately took 
place in the family of Mr, Benjamin 
Voore,of Nottinghain. Immediately after 
dinner, the whole of the family, nine in 
anmber, were suddenly taken ill: the 
unusual sensations felt by Mr. and Mrs, 
Moore, created a suspicion that they 
must have taken something of a poison- 
ous nature. Medical aid being immedi- 
ately procured, and the usual remedy in 
| case of poison applied, they were reliev- 
(ed from their dreadtul state of suffering. 
| It appeared, after a minute investigation 
lot the case, that hemlock, from tls simi- 
larity to parsley, had been put in some 
soup, of which they all partook at dinv 
ner, 
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An excellent Ointment for Craps, 
Exuptions, and IRRiITATIONS OF THE 
Skin, may be produced from ox-marrow, 
simmered over the tire, and passed 
through a picce of white muslin into gal- 
lipots: when cold, rub the part affected, 

For the Acure RikUMATISM, the fol- 
lowing Embrocation will be found beue- 
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ficial :—One quarter of a pound of Salt. 
petre, pounded fine as sand, put into 
quart of vinegar, simmered in a pan 
close by the fire tll the nitre is dissolved 
and then bottled: rub the part affected 
therewith, with the hand, twice a day 
ull quite dry, - 
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HE Histery and Illustration of Salis- 

bury Cathedral, constituting a Portion 
of the Cathedral Antiquities of England. 
By Johu Britton, F.S.A, No. V. des. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late Sir 
Peter Parker, bart. 4to. 19s. 

General Biography ; or, Lives, Critical 
and Historical, of the most eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, 
and Professions, arranged according to 
alphabeticalorder. By John Aikin, M.D. 
Vol. XX. 1b. Lis. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, 
and Practical Management of Bees. By 
Kobert Huish, member of the Imperial 
Apiarian Society at Vienna, &e. 12s. 

Spanish, Portuguese, and ftalian Gram- 
mar. By J. Woodhouse. 8vo. 7s. 

A Dehneation of the Strata of EKagland 
and Wales, with part of Scotland, by 
Wim. Smith, 5h. 5s. 

The Beauties of Dr. Young's Night 
Thouglits, arranged under various heads, 
Lomo, 

The important Results of an elaborate 
Investigation into the Mysterious Case 
of Elizabeth Penning; being a Detail of 
extraordinary Facts discovered since her 
Execution; including the official Report 
of her singular ‘Trial, By Jolin Watkins, 
LL.D. svo. 6s. Gd. 

Hints from a Mother to her Daughter, 

i) Anna Williams. tyvmo. 4s, 

Friendly Labours, by —- Peacock; 2 
vols. dvmo, Ys, 

‘Lhe Paris Spectator ; or, VHermite de 
In Chaussée WAntin. ‘Translated from 
the French, by Wm. Jordan. 5 vols. 
i4mo 18s. 

Rees's New Cyclopedia, Vol. XXX, 
Part Hl. and Plates D. forming Part 
LXIT. 1h—large paper, 11. 16s. 

The Sylvan Wanderer, Part tf. th 1s. 

The Philanthropist. No. XX. vs, 6d. 

The New Annual Register ; or, General 
Repository of History, Politics, and Li- 
terature, tor the Year igi4. ob 

Caroline Lismore; or, the Errors of 
Fashion: a‘lale. By Alicia Cath. Mant. 
Se. od. 

A Mouth at Brussels: a Satirical Novel. 
S vols. 1zmo, 16s. 6d. 

Donald Montcithe. 5 vols. 12mo, 11.5s. 





Family Estate ; by Miss Russ.  $ yols, 
i2mo,. 1s. 

Romantic Facts. 4 vois. tomo. 1h %. 

The Morning Star, or the ()\s ne Poems 
of. Mr. Rees Prichard. vo, os, 

Waterloo: a Poem. Sy the Author of 
General Post-Bag,&c.  4to. 11. 5s. 

Selections of Poems; by — Cottle, 
emo, Js, 

Ode on the Victory of Waterloo. By 
Kliz. Cobbold. 8wo. 18. 6d, 

Kelations of the Persecution of the 
Protestauts in France, since the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbon Family; contained 
ina Narrative in Defence of the Protes. 
tants of Lower Languedoc, with their 
Petition addressed to the King, and other 
Important Documents, 

A Sermon on the Peace; by James 
Rudge, M.A. ELR.S. Dedicated, by per 
mission, to the Earl of Liverpool, K.G, 
Is. 6d, 

‘Three Sermons on important Subjects; 
by J. Rudge, M.A. F.R.S. 1s, 6d, each, 

Discourses on the Apocalypse; by the 
Rey. Andrew Fuller. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

Boyce’s Belgian Traveller, 16mo, 68, 

The History and Antignities of Kid- 


| dington, first published as a Specimen of 


a History of Oxfordshire. By the Rev, 





Thomas Warton, B.D, F.S.A. feliow ot 
Trinity College, Oxford, rector ot Kid- 
dington. 15s, -on tmp. paper, 11,115.64, 
‘Travels ta the Soarce of the Missourt 
River, and across the American Conti. 
nent to the Pacifie Ocean; performed 
by order of the Government of the United 
States, in the Years 1804, 1805, aud 
1806, by Captains Lewis aud Clarke. 3 
vols. dvo. 2h. Ls. 
The following Works are preparing for 
Publicalion. ee 
A Biographical Dictionary ot Living 
Artists, which is intended as a Companys 
to the Dictionary of Living Authors; °Y 
Mr. Chambers, 
The tirst volume of Miss Burney’s Tales 
of Fancy, containing thie Shipwreck ' 
A new edition of Musical Biography 5 


. . » Eminent 
containing Memoirs of all the ss 
Composers and Writers of ihe pre 


Day ; by Dr. Busby. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


a 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

MONG the improvements of the me- 
tropolis, which we feel pleasure in 
noticing, are those which have recently 
faaen place in the interior of the City 
or Guild-Hall, The antiquity of this 
fabric has received a new face. The 
arms of Edward the Confessor, and the 
shield of Edward the Third, are made 
new and brilliant as they were in the 
days of those princes, The arms of the 
city and the several companies also ap- 
pear to the best advantage ; and the 
several armorial bearings of the different 
monarchs who have conferred benefits on 
the citizens of London, are clearly made 
out as the same stood originally on the 
cornices. The only objection to the new 
entrance leading to the courts and city- 
chamber is, that it is not wide enough, 
Becktord'’s monument is placed in a 
good situation. "hose finely carved, but 
disproportioned, figures, the giants, are 
now elevated on pillars inthe angles of 
the west window, where they form a 
good ornament, At present there is no 
clock in the Hall; but we suppose one 

will be put up as a matter of course, 
Westward, also, we are happy to ob- 
serve, that the accident which oceasioned 
the inundation near the Penitentiary 


House at Milbank, has been productive of 


animprovement. Pursuant tothe orders 
of government, and in consequence of a 
vote of the last session of Parlament, a 


three-feet brick-wall extends along the | 


bank to within a short distance of the 
Vauxhall Bridge ; and, when the terrace 
within the wall is laid level, it will for 


an agreeable promenade. The works of 


the Penitentiary House go on witli great 
rapidity. New extensive buildings are 
erecting, in addition to the large edifice 


flanked with towers, the exterior of 


which was lately finished. 

The public-spirited project of en 
creasing the communication on each side 
of the River Thames, we are also glad 
to perceive is improving. ‘Three of the 
arches of the Vauxhall Bridge are formed 
by iron-work ; and, in short, the great 
number of hands employed in that quar- 
ter cannot fail in making daily rapid 
progress in the works. 

Public taste likewise has (o boast that 
the fine ornaments about the exterior of 
Somerset House are shortly to be brushed 
up, and put in clean condition ; and the 
hew opening in front of Carleton House 
Proceeds with great dispatch. ‘The St, 


| Alban’s Tavern that was, and another 
| house, are all that remain standing on 
the west side of St. Alban’s-street, 

The Wing's stables at Charing Crosd 
are also now under repair, ‘The present 
building, according to the imseription, 
was erected in the reign of George IL. ; 
but, during a century previous to that 
reign, it was a place for keeping hawks 
in. Abont the v8th year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. the King's stables in Bloomse 
bury being burnt down, a new editice 
was raised ino the Mews, which was 
finished during the time of Edward VI, 
and Queen Mary. Sinee that time the 
spot has been used as stables tor the 
king's horses. ‘Phe stone front is to be 
hbeautified ; and the two vanes, or wea- 
thereocks, having been newly gilt and 
surmounted by a royal crown, make a 
gay appearance. 





— 
THE COURT. 

Saturday (October 7) being the day 
for the quarterly meeting, the Queen's 
Council met her Majesty in Windsor 
Castle, as directed by the Regency Act, 
to make a return to the Privy Couneil of 
the state of the King during the last three 
months. The council assembled at twelve 
o'clock: the whole of the five physiciaus 
appomted to attend the King were pre- 
sent upon the oceasion, to make theic 
| Report. There were present in council, 
besides her Majesty, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Ellenborough, the 
Earl of Winchelsea, and Lord Arden. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, as presi- 
dent of the council, deposited the Report 
at the Council Office, Whitehall, where 
the clerk of the council was in watting 
to receive it. 

Yesterday the following bulletin was 
| exhibited at St. James’s Palace, of the 
| state of the King, by Lord Rivers and 
| Sir H. B. Neale, the lord and groom in 
waiting on the King :- 

“* Windsor Castle, Oct. 7. 

“ The King has enjoyed good general 
health, and has been very quiet aud com- 
fortable during the last month; but his 
Majesty’s disorder is not abated. 

“HH. HALFORD, J. Witnis, 

“ M. BAILLIE, R. Witvis.” 

“W. HERERDEN, 
| Royan Corresponvence.—When the 
| Duke of Cumberland had determined to 
| offer his hand in marriage to the Prineess 
' de Salus, in the spring of 1614, bis Royal 
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Highness took the pleasure of the Prince 
Regent and her Majesty on the union. 
The Princess also made it an insuperable 
condition of her compliance, that the 
consent of the royal family of England, 
and particularly of the Queen, her aunt, 
should be previously obtained to it. 


This consent was given on the 14th of 


Angust, 1514; and, on the ist October, 
in that year, the Queen wrote a letter, 
with her own hand, to her brother, the 
reigning Duke of Mecklenberg Strelitz 
(the father of the Princess), ‘The fol- 
lowing is a literal extract: 


Letter of the Queen’s most Excellent Ma- 
Jesty, to his Serene Highness the Duke 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz. 

“ Vous pouvezétre * You may be as- 
assuré, mon cher sured, my dear bro- 
frere, que je tacheria, ther, that I shali en- 
de rendre le sejourde deavour torender the 
la Princesse Salms abode of the Prin- 
parmi nousaussiheu- cess Salms amone 
reux etagreable que us as happy and 
les circonstances le agreeable as cireum- 
permettent, va que stances will permit, 
ma vie sendentaire considermeg that my 
m’exclut de contri- sedentary life ex- 
buer beaucoup aux cludes me from con- 
amusemens de la tributing much to 


Princesse, et que la the amusements of 


plus grande partie the Princess, and 
demon tems se passe, that the great part 
a la campagne, ou of my time is passed 
notre société est tres In the country,where 
limité et notre vie our society is very 
uviforme. Cepen- limited, and our lite 
dant elle y sera tou- uniform. However, 
jours la bien venue she will always be 
quand elle viendra; the welcome — guest 
et nous tacherons, when she shall come; 
mes filles et mer, de and we will strive, 
Ventretenir de notre my daughters and 7, 
mieux.” to do our best to en- 
tertain her.” 

The letter then goes on to instruct the 
Princess how to act on her arrival herve, 
the manners of this country being so dif- 
ferent from those of Germany, particu- 
larly in advising her Royal Highness not 
to receive visits from gentlemeid in the 
moruing, especially of officers, to which 
she might be subjeet by the Duke, her 
husband, having a regiment; that she 
must be on her guard agamst improper 
female acquaintance, and against mixing 
in any of the political parties of the 
country, which her Majesty says, through 
ihe long series of years she has resided im 
Great Britain, she and the King have 
studiously avoided, &c.; and it con- 
cludes with requesting her brother's ac- 
ceptance of a present of tea and cheeses, 





which, in eating, may remind him of hj 
atfectionate relatives in this country - 
This letter, which was duly receiy | 
by the lady's parent, was quite satiate 
tory to her feelings ; and the royal mains 
was transmitted to the parties, sanction 
ed by the great seal of Enzland affived 
thereto. This letter, upon the face of it 
appears to be written, not merely in the 
expectation of the Princess’s arrival, but 
of her continued residence in this coun. 
tre; and certainly it does not appear 
that there was any condition, agreement 
or promise, as to the Princess not coming 
to england ; nor 1s it either polite or 
creditable to suppose that such a letter 
would have been written with a view of 
facilitating the Princess’s introduction 
to foreign courts, since she had always 
been honoured with the most distingnish. 
ed reception there.—The marriage was 
solemnised, with all due forms, on the 
9th of May, 1815, fourteen months 
after the Princess had become a widow, 
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THE DRAMA. 


Among a variety of friendly hints for 
the improvement of our Miscellany, for 
which we are always grateful, whether 
we are able to adopt them or otherwise, 
we have been more particularly address 
ed on the subject of THearricar Re- 
PRESENTATIONS ; and, after mature 
cousideration, we are resolved, that in 
future a larger portion of our pages 
shall be devoted to the pRama and 
its appendages. With this design, we 
have entered into some arrangements, 
the benetits of which may not be appa- 
rent in the present number; bat whieh 
we have adopted, in the hope that, by 
extending this department of our work, 
we also add to its permanent usefulness, 
as well as its temporary favour, 


DRURY LANE, 


MRS. MARDYN. 

The managers of this theatre have m- 
troduced, to the judgment of a London 
audience, a temale performer of 10 of 
dinary promise, in the person ot Mrs. 
MArbYN; who appeared for the first 
time on a metropolitan stage in the cha- 
racter of Amelia Wildenkeim, in the dull 
play called “ Lovers’ Vows.” With 
whomsoever the selection rested, we Con 
denn the choice, The juvenility and 
sprightliness of the character were an 
bably deemed apropos to the persona 
charms and vivacity of the new actress ; 


so they are—but we think these po 
might have been gained at a less sacn w” 


than was required from the patience of 
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ah English andience, in listening to the 
five acts of dull and dolefal prose, of 
which this thing, miscalled a comedy, is 
manufactured. We remember its first 
representation ; aud we really believe it 
would have died at one night old only 


lh 


had it not been tor those borrowed | 


sparks of Vitality, the excellent jeu r | 


d'esprits ot Mr, Taylor—the Butlers 
rhymes, 

With all our acknowledged prejudice 
against the play, we were compelled to 
admire the performance of Mis. Mardyn. 
Her person is all that can be desired tor 
characters intended to represent youth 
and beauty, and her voice is by no 
means defective in harmonious variety of 
tone, or correctness of articulation ; but 


she might, and no doubt will, by prac- | 


tice, manage it better: we mean, she 
will speak more after the manner ol 
nature, At present, her transitions strike 
our ears rather as instrumental than vocal. 
We are sensible, however, that much of 
this defect isthe result ofan anxious etiort 
on the part of the performer; but she 
will please more when the zeal to please, 
however commendable, is somewhat 
‘abated. Of her general powers as an 
actress, We augur very highly; and of 
her present performance, we declare 
we know not who could have excelled 
it. 

On this occasion, Mr. Rar, the stave. 
manager, Was the representative of Lre- 
devick; and gave an importance to the 
part by his excellent acting, for which 
the author, or translator, ov mauutacturer, 
ot * Lovers’ Vows,” can never, in our 
opinion, suficiently thank him. 

The second character in which Mrs. 


Mardyn has attracted the attention of 


the publie is Albina Mandeville, in Rey- 
nold's comedy of “f the Will.” We might 
vary our plirases, if we wished to re- 
describe the same actress; but our i¢- 
marks on this performance would, in 
substance, be so similar to the first, that 
we forbear the repetition, Betoreour next 
publication, we hope we shali again hav 
the pleasure of witnessing the talents of 
this new Thalia, in parts, if wot ot greater 
novelty, at least of greater meiit, than 
those which have hitherte bccn assigued 
to her. 

‘Lhe friends of this establishment (and 
Who can be otherwise than a friend to thi 
Chief Temple of the English Dramas) 
will receive much gratification fica thre 
following brief extracts of a very abl 
Report, Which was read by the Hon. 
DouGLas Kinnaird to the propriciors, 
ata late meeting which was held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern. 

Britisu Lavy'’s Mag, No. 11, 
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After a just tribute to the memory of 
Mr. W hitbre ad, who may be almost stylod 


“the Founder” of this theatre, the ree 
porter says 
| * Phe period is at length arrived, when 
tall those expences which mav be fairly 
be lin ed in Tie ¢ ricinal cost of cr¢ CTA 
)and turnishing the building, as well as 
ot discharging all the e s upon the 
late property, may be stated to bave 
ceased, and been brought to au eonclu- 
TUT Phis is, the hare, the first o ive 
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Munity that has been aitorded of im ort. 
Mig you how far the original calculations 
on both heads have been actually real- 
ized, 

* On reference to the first Report, you 

higgi luting 
the clams upon the late property, taelad- 
ig the purchase of the patent and toterest 
of the pr yprictors. Was daid ata sum not 
exceeding 145.0551. Tt has reached the 
sum of 167, Y¥800/. vs. 10d. being an excess 
of °4,0450, es. 10d, 

“The building, which was calculated 
at 125.0004, hasalso exceeded the estimate 
(exclusive of the alterations last vear) 
by the sum of e¥oi5l. havines actually 
cost 147 31351 es. 7d. whilst the (urnishe 
ing and providing the same with the 
necessarics fit for the representation of 
plays, estimated it vd5,0001, have exceed. 
ed the calculation im the amount of 
10,9216. 5s. 

“The assets of the late property were 
estimated to produce 56,7004: they have 
also been converted into money, and a 
deticit on this head has been shewn of 
10,985). which, together with the former 
excesses, form an aggregate of 68,994, 
of a fresh original expence, of which it 
is presumed the proprietors, until this 
day, were unaware. 

‘Vins demand lias been near'y met hy 


will find that the estimate fou 


the sale of leaves of private boxes, to the 
amount of 98,565b-—thereby, however, 
producing a diminution of meome of at 
least So0Od, per annum, 

“Another item is an annuity of S(/ 
per annum, from neatsea on, for twenty. 


one years (the term of tne ucence under 


. . : 
which we are about to ¢ HIMCKhCe Pere 


! e 1 . ° ; + 
Tormsing ), Wilical t ve i tal a stim 

‘ : xi 
of not less than o,5008. his has been, 
: é ; . his! ‘ 
from an €aily pei estabisnued as a 
customary fee fur a theatrical RCENCE, at 
the Juord Ciambermins otnee, 

“Phe annuity of 38,7501 to the new 
renfers of the late ticatre, ror every Zuo 
hights,! be ied at FUN 

' _— ; ioe of *.4 
° [i Voi Yen ay }*' r, Wat ti Positive 
‘ , ‘ ‘ ive th 
amount of propery ves ect im the present 
' 
undertaking ts as tollor 


“For the purchase of the estate, and 
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patents, and licences, originally calcu- 

lated at 90,0001, ++++ £125,709 10 10 
For the building and fur- 

nishing the theatre, ort- 

ginally calculated = at 

1H0,000L, eoreeeeeeees 185,264 7 7 
For the value of the new 

renters’ annuity «seee*s 70,000 0 0 

Together -+-+++ 379,029 18 5 

the real value given for the property. 

“ ‘This sum has been raised in the fol- 
Jowing manner: 
By shares, and bonds, and 

private boxes, sold -- £297,479 10 11 
Value of the annuity to 

Mr.Mashese-eereeeee 5,500 0 0 
Value of ditto to new 

FENLEDSeeeeeeeeseeeee T0000 O O 
Leaving a balance sup- 

plied from the annnal 

receipts OF eeeerseess 8,050 7 6 








£579,029 18 5 

“ Tt is, however, to be observed, that, 
in point of fact, not less than 17,050! 7s, 
dd. up to the period of the last Report, 
had been actually supplied trom: the an- 
nual receipts; 9,000/. the produce of two 
private boxes created and sold im the 
present year, having been subsequently 
raised and replaced so mech of that ad- 
vance. 

“ The committee have reeeived no 
Report trom the sub-committce of ma- 
nagement for the past season. ‘They 
have telt it, therefore, their duty tomake 
themselves accurately acquainted with 


the results of the whole management of 
the theatre, trom the commencement of 


the first season to the present time, aud 


with these results they ave desirous of 


making the proprietors acquainted, 
“The amount of the annual aggregate 
receipt for the last three years, has been 
222,906L, 16s. 9d. The expences, on the 
contrary, have been gigs 17s, 6d. 


beige an excess of 19,5871 Os, Od. ; 


wiich, together with the debtor balance 
of 80501. before mentioned, on the burld- 
ng uccount, forms the sum of 87,0570. 


bs, Sd. the present amount of the debt of 


the theatre, 

“Of this sum, 17,0501. 7s. 6d. is owing, 
in tact, for the deticit of capital called 
for by the original cost; 6,286l. Ys. Sd. 
for the balance of expence in the altera- 
tions and new decorations last year, atte 


deducting the 9,0G0/, (tor which two of 


the new boxes were sold) trom the cost 
of the alterations and new decorations, 
which was 15,2861. ¢s. Bd. leaving a ba- 
lance of 4,5004, 18s. id. as the loss upon 
three years’ annual receipt and expendi- 
ture, atter dividing 24,7621, as dividend 





or interest upon capital, besides expend. 

ing 1,490/. tor insurance, 

“On reference to the first Report, it 
will be found that 66,6001, was the sum 
calculated as the probable gross annual 
receipt for 200 nights, of which the door. 
money formed one item of 59,0004, and 
the private boxes another of 5,7 000, and 
itis highly satisfactory to learn, that the 
average-receipt tor 200 nights upon the 
last three years, for the door-money, has 
exceeded the estimated sum by 4,300), 
ard, notwithstanding the abstraction of 
near 5,000/, a-year by the sale of private 
boxes, not then in contemplation, the 
whole calculated receipt has been rather 
exceeded by that which has heen peal. 
ized. Upon a continuation of this receipt 
the committee sce no reason whatever to 
entertam doubts, 

From the whole of the Report it clearly 
results, that, though the proprictors have 
deemed it the wisest policy to forego tor 
the present year any dividend of protits, 
that the general aspect of this Gravy 
CONCERN is suchas every admirer of the 
Drama must rejoice to contemplate, 

At the same meeting the Genera 
COMMITTEE Was formed, and now con 
sists of 
John Dent, esq. Rt. Hon. Lord Byren, 
Hon. Thos, Brande, David Ricardo, esq, 
J.L. Gretiuhile, esq. Colonel M*Mahon, 

SUB-COMMITTEE, 
Rt. Hon. Earl Essex, Rt.Hon. Lord Byron 
Hon, D. Kinnaird, Hon. Geo, Lambe, 
Peter Moore, esq. 
TRUSTEES, 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 

Pascoe Grenfell,esq. Peter Moore, esq, 
AUDITORS. 

John Hosier, esq. Rd. Wilson, esq. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
Exteriorly this theatre continues as 

brilliant as gas-lights can make it; but 

there has been little or nothing of splen 

did novelty on the stage. 

On Thursday, the oth of October, @ 
new farce was produced, under the title 
of “ the Faree-Writer;” which Mr 
Matrugews informed the audience Was 
intended as an attempt to rescue the 
character of our own dramatists from the 
aspersion that managers are compelled, 
from dearth of native talent, to have re 
course to the French theatre for novelty. 
(his is, no doubt, a very laudable alte 
bition, and we only wish tt had been 
crowned with better success; but sido 
of opinion, that the town will still oe 
after Maids and Magpies, especially such 
a clever Maid as Miss Ketry, Hom 
of this patriotic farce-writer, — Serious, 
there is nothing either suiliciently De¥, 
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ar sufficiently striking, in this piece to 
sender it a favourite: the resemblance 
of its principal character to the Drama- 
tist, is too palpable to every trequenter 
of the theatre ; and the other characters, 
together with the plot, are, to us at 
least, stale, flat, and unprofitable. It 
wis, however, well received, and has 
been several times repeated, 


CORRECT REGISTER 
OF 
THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES, 
(To be continued Monthly.) 


1815. DRURY LANE, 
Opened on 
Sept. 9. John Bull—Adopted Child, 
12. The Hypocrite--The Magpie ; 
or, Maid of Palaiseau, 
The Duenna—Magpie, 
The Wonder— Magpie, 
The Honey-Moon— Magpie. 
The Duenna— Magpie. 
The Heir at Law— Magpie. 
Lovers’ Vows—Magpie 
The Beggar’s Opera—~Magpie. 
Lovers’ Vows-~Magpie. 
Lovers’ Vows—-Magpie. 
Child of Nataure— Magpie. 
Merchant of Venice— Magpie. 
The Beggar's Opera—Magpie. 
Lovers’ Vows— Magpie. 
The Child of Nature— Honest 
Thieves. 
The Heir at Law-— Magpie. 
Merchant of Venice— Magpie, 
Lovers’ Vows— Magpie. 
King Richard the ‘Third—Past 
‘Ken o'Clock. 
The Will—Magpie. 
The Will—Magpie. 
Othello—The Deserter. 
The Will—The Deserter, 


14. 
16. 
19, 
21. 
23. 
2, 
28. 
50. 
Oct. %. 


J 


we 
7 
o, 


10, 


ii. 
12. 
14. 
16. 


a7. 
15, 
ay, 
20. 


1815. 
Opened on 
Sep.11. Hamlet—Love, Law, and Physic, 

13. Macbeth— Review. 
15. Belles Stratagem—Magpie; or, 
the Maid, 
. The ‘Tempest— Magpie. 
Artaxerxes— Magpie. 
Richard the Third—Magpie. 
‘7. School for Scandal— Magpie, 


COVENT GARDEN, 


“() 
we, 


23. 


29. Artaxerxes — Magpie — Honest 
Thieves, 
Mct. 2. Romeo and Juliet— Magpie. 
4. Jane Shore—Magpie. 
5. Artaxerxes —The Farce-Writer 


~Magpie. 
The ‘Tempest—Farce-Writer. 
3. John of Paris--Farce-Writer— 
Magpie. 


34. Lord of the Manor-—Alagpie, 
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Oct.12. The Stranger-—Farce-Writer. 

15. School for Scandal— Magpie. 

14. Venice Preserved —The Farce- 
Whiter. 

16. Pizarro—Magpie. 

17. Romeo and Juliet-—The Farce 
Writer, 

i8. As You Like It— Poor Soldier. 

iv, Jane Shore—Farce-Writer. 

£0. As You Like It—Poor Soldier. 


i 
SURREY-THEATRE, 


We are called upon, by the peculiar 
circumstances of Mr. WiLsSon’s case, to 
notice his appearance in public at this 
place of amusement. He appeared, 
pursuant to notice, on the stage of the 
Surrey-Theatre, to walk half a mile on 
the boards. His appearance was an- 
nounced by Slader in a comic song; 
having deseribed several wonders oF the 
day, he added — 

* Then LT went to Blackheath, where I 
zeed an old man ; 

I think that they call’d him a pe-destrian ; 

He walk’d days and nights (‘tis beyond 
all belief), 

So they stopp’d him for fear he should 
wear out the Heath.” 

The song being ended, Wilson came 
on the stage, amidst loud applauses, and 
bowed to the audience. Ile wore his 
green Walhing-cap, ftlannel-jacket, and 
nankeen-trowsers, A glass of wine was 
handed him by Slader, which he drank 
with due marks of respect to the specta- 
tors, and then pursued his walk ; and a 
stiver shower soon atter fell on the stage ; 
Slader was employed a considerable time 
in picking the money up, aud pulting f@ 
intoahat, The donations amounted to 
several pounds, He did not stop til he 
had completed half a mule, which occu. 
pied about five minutes. Having finshed 
his intended exhibition, he addressed the 
audience in a few words, expressive of 
his gratitude, bowed, and retired, 


— 
REMARKABLE CASES, 


A coroner's inquest was held on the 
body of Jane Wickins, a gill of fifteen 
vears of age, who hung herself on the 
day preceding.—Jane Vodger deposed, 
that she lived next dour to the deceased, 
who was in her fitteenth year, and lived 
with her father and mother, who duated 
upon her, ‘Ehe mother was a dealer in 
old clothes, and the father porter to Mr, 
Clarke, of Exeter-’’Change. On Friday, 
about balt-past three, witness being next 
dvor, heard some person knocking on the 
counter, aud on? to see Y any persep 
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was there, when she saw the deceased 
hanging bya rope, one end of which was 
fastened to a hook in the nuddle of the 
ceiling. Witness called in Mrs. Broce 
and others; butshe was quite dead, Some 
letters were produced, as written to the 
deceased by a youns man of the name of 
Wm. Bowden, but they were believed 
to be in afemale hand: the letters stated, 
that “he pitched her to the devil, and 
would never more think of such an ugly 
thing; that he kept company with a 


young woman whose skin was as fair asa | 


? 5 } ne » } P 
fily, he: cheeks as red asa rose, and he 


yes a5 blacs as sloes,’ &e. Witness has 
no doubt tuat those letters produced 
depression of mind, and deprived her of 
her veason, and that in that state she de- 
siroved) here cif. 
nearly to the same facts.—The jury re- 
turned a verdier of Lunas ve 


: > } ! 
“Wis. Bruce aeposed 


A few days ago, an inquest was 
fy dd at t! . SiON of Cite (ial Kel-Pwve 
House, near Bow Common, before Mr, 


- 


» on the body of ‘hi 

Flicanor Rodgers, a most accomplished 
young female, about cightecn years of 
age, She had oniy arrived in this coun- 
try » few days trom Russia, where she 
bad been on a tour with some friends. 
Monday afternoon she went, in company 
witha female friend and a little child, 
her sister, avout five years old, to driv! 
tea with her aunt, Mrs. Brown, residing 
near the Common, ‘The child went oi 


Vowin, coroner 


t 
betore them, friskhing alone the bank of 


poly tellinto it. ‘The 
deceased, m order to save the child, 
plunged in after her ina frantic manner, 
but passed her, and got into the middle 
of the stream, in deep water. A barge- 
boy, who happened to be passing at the 
time, cot the clild out ; but, ashe could 
rot swum, he was tearful to go as far as 
the deceased, who kept floating and 
paddling wih her hands, and her long hair 
@pread on the surface of the water, abou‘ 
eleven minutes, ‘Pwo young men came 
on the bridve, and, perceiving the cir 
cumsiancec, one of them instantly stripped 
to get her out; bat Lis courage failed, 
and te refuscd te go. The other, who: 
fn apprentice in) the neighbourhood 
dived after hier, and at the tirst effort 
succeeded in getting her up, and bringing 


the canal, and upha; 


heron shore. A medicai gentleman be- 
ing procured i the meantime, used every 
enceavour to restore animation, but 
Without etteet; fer, although she had been 
only avout five nonutes under water, the 
spark of lite was gone. Verdiet—Acci 
dentally drowned, 

Tue Purery.—A voung man, of the 
mame of May, appeared to a summons 


beiore the magistrates at Hatton-Garden, ; aud literature — 








on the complaint of James Moiser, g 
Az) 


cobler, for forcibly taking away a puppy 
his property. The complainant stated. 
that about six months ago he gave 8 
guinea for the mother of the puppy ; that 
she had five puppies, and that he sold 


one of them toa gentleman for a guinea 
’ 


who paid eight shillings in advanee, and 
the remainder was to be paid when the 
puppy was fit to be taken away. In the 
mean time the defendant, May, called at 
the complaimant’s, and, claiming a right 
to that puppy, put it in his bosom, and 
roreibly took it away. The defendant, 
being asked what he had to say for bim. 
self, produced the puppy, and a dog 
which he said was the father of it. He 
stafed that the complainant, having a 
handsome slut. wished to have some of 
the breed, and, to mateh her, defendant 
waving such a dog (which is that now 
produced), lent him to the complainant, 
ou the express condition that he was to 
have the choice of the puppies: the biteh 
had tive, and in a few days after he went, 
by the complainant’s desire, to his room, 
in order to teteh a puppy; but the com- 
piainant was well prepared for his com- 
ing, and had put the real puppies out of 
the way, and showed hit others, neither 
of which were hke father or mother, 
Having afterwards learned the deception 
that was played on him by the complain 
aut, he went another day to his room, 
accompanied by a friend, and found the 
real puppies. He pitched on the one 
now produced, and Jeft it to the judgment 
of the magistrates, and all present, if lie 
Was not the real image of his father. 
The puppy and the dog were handed 
fiom one to another, and all declared 
he was the very picture of his father: 
he had the same cocked-up nose, a dent 
in his foreiead, and the same kind of 
curly hair. The other puppy was pre 
duced, and every person declared It Was 
not ot that dog’s breed.—The case was 
decided in favour of the defendant, and 
the cobler lost the day.—The whole «t 
the examination afforded much mirth 
hoth to the magistrates and a crowded 
court. 

WILSON, THE PEDESTRIAN.—I0 o0t 
last number we noticed the estracrer 
nary performance of this person, who in 
the course of fifteen successive days 
walked 750 miles; and whose progress 
was. then interrupted by a magisterial 
interference, still more extraordinary 
than the pedestrian feat itself. As wer 
sants to apprehend a man fer walking 
are not to be met with an the 
precedents, we insert that issued ve last 
present oecasion, as a curjosity 10 


jong common 























“ Kent (to wit).—To the high con- 
Stable of the Upper Half Hun ‘red of 
dlackheath, in the county of Kent, and 
all other officers of the peace for the said 
county, 

* Forasmuch as it appears to the jus- 
tices, (to wit) the Rev. Dr. Watson, the 
Rev. Dr. Burney, the Rev. John Messi 
ter, the Rev. Arthur Onslow, Colone! 
Jones, James Rice Williams, Geo. ‘Tren- 
chard G odenough, John Ma-on, and 
Richard Simth, esqrs. this day in petty 
sessions assembled, at the Mitre Vavern, 
in Greenwich, in the county of Kent 
upoa the view of the said magistrates, 
that George Wilson, who has been fo, 
several days, pursuant to public adver- 
fisement, walking upon Blackheath and 
inthe vicinity fora remuneration in mo- 
ney, hath thereby drawn together, by 
day and night, a very tumultuous assem- 
blage of people from the surrounding 
aud other parishes, and occasioned a con. 
siderable interruption to the peace of 
the inhabitants. We have, therefore, to 
require of you, and every of you, in his 
Majesty’s name, to apprehend the said 
George Wilson, and bring hii betore us, 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
being justices of the peace for the said 
county, in order to his being called upon 
for his security for his appearance at the 
next general quarter sessions of the peace, 
to be holden for the said county, thei 
and there to answer the premises, and 
also for his being of good behaviour in 
the mean time towards his Majesty and 
all his liege people. 

“Given under our hands and seals, 
this 21st day of September, 1815, 

Joun Mason, J. R. WiLttams, 
R. Sith, CHARLES BURNEY.” 

In obedience to this warrant, Wilson. 
with his bail, attended on the day a)- 
“sire for holding the petty sessions 

efore the magistrates for the ccunty of 
Kent, at the Mitre, at Greenwich; when 
ascene took place, which we regret on 
incapacity, through want of room, to 
record at length. Several independent 
Magistrates of Middlesex as well as of 
Kent were present, and a discussion, oc- 
easionally warm, but at other times ludi- 
crous, ensued, on the legality of the 
proceedings; in which Mr. Williams, the 
Magistrate with whom the issuing the 
Warrant originated, Mr. Ellis, a respect- 
able solicitor, Mr. Kinnaird, a magistrate 
for Middlesex, Mr. Herriott, and several 
Other magistrates, took part. Mr. Wil 
liams, in the end, admitted that the war- 
rant, having been altered, could not, on 
that account, be enforced ; and the poor 
old pedestiian was set at liberty, to the 


¥ 


great satisfaction of a crowd of specta- 
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tors, who, during the examination, hed 
been led away by their feelings to rather 
an indecorons expression of applanse or 
disapprobation.—Tius has terminated a 
transaction, which, among the minor 
events of the day, has exerted an uncom. 
mon share of pudlic interest, and give 
rise to a considerable discharge of witti- 
eis, Mm prose aud verse, against the 
vupopular authors of W:lsou’s disappoint. 
meut, 

The following Norice, equally ho 
nourtble to the country and serviceable 
to its brave defenders, has becu posted 
up in the City: 

* Biren, Mavor. 
Mansion House, Oct. 24, 1615. 

“ Whereas a number of seamen have 
applied at the Manston-Honse for relief, 
stating that they have served on board 
his Majesty’s ships of war, and are out 
of employ, and without means of sub- 
sistence, the Lord Mayor has ordered 
the following list of pensions to seamen 
of his Majesty’s navy to be circulated 
in the city, in order that the provi- 
sion made by povernment for such per- 
sons may be generally known ; as well as 
ihat his Mayjesty’s ships are directed at 
this moment to receive all such as are fit 
for service, 

Pensions to S:amen in his Majesty’s Navy. 

“ Every seaman who has served in his 
Majesty’s navy tor 14 years, one-third of 
which as able, will be entitled to a pen- 
son of 1Ol 4 micreasing every year 
progressively, until it shall amount to 
271. 4s, 

** In addition to these pensions he will 
receive 15s, otd. for every year that he 
has served as a petty officer of the first 
class; therefore, a person who has served 
id years as a seaman, and 10 years of 
these as a petty officer of the first class, 
will be entitled to 182. 4s. Uf he has 
served 20 years as ascaman, aod 15 of 


1 these asa petty officer of the first class, 


he will lave a pension of z6l, 12s. ill- 
creasing in proportion to their servitude, 
till it amounts to 501, and apwards,” 

At a Common Hall, beld on Michael. 
mas Day, Alderman Wooo was elected 
Lord Mayor tor the ensuimg year, 

On the 19th October, Mr. Benn and 
Mr. Tuorpe were also elected Sheritts. 

The new Sueripves’ CARRIAGES are 
much admired ;: 

Mr. Sheriff Beis chariot is highly 
tasteful: the body is superbly carved 
and decorated, with a handsome border 
all round the panneéls, with the city arme 
m the centre, and those of Mr, Bell at 
each end; the ground colour @ fine 
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brown, ornamented with allegorical 
fignres (painted by the late Mr. Hawil- 
ton). The carvings of the carriage are 
richly gilt: at the fore-part is the head 
of Apollo, encircled with glory, and at 
the hind-part are two cornucopias. The 
lining, seat-cloth, &e. are richly orna- 
mented, corresponding with the taste 
and elegance of the liveries, which, with 
the rich harness, produce the best pos- 
sible effect. 

Mr. Sheritf Trorpr’s carriage belong- 
ed to one of the late sheriis, but it has 
been newly decorated in the most superb 
manner: the hammer-cloth, in particu. 
lar, is truly magnificent—a fine white, 
ornamented with scarlet fringe, and rich 
silk bullion hangers; on the sides, tes- 
toons and banners of scarlet velvet and 
gold fringe ; the city arms and supporters 
very large, in rich or-molu, highly chased 
au festoons, and also introduced at. the 
corners in brilliant silver stars; the ban 
ners slashed, cx Espagnol, with rich green 
velvet¢to match the pannels), embroider- 
edin Austrian huots of gold and pendant 
Stars, with the national emblems ; which 
are also happily introduced round the 
window-frames. The arms aud support- 
ers of the drapery’ company, as well as 
his own, finely executed on the panels ; 
the cainiage giltalbover ta mat-go.d, and 
highly varnished. ‘Phe harness with rich 
gilt furuiture, silk-reins, and builioned 
toppmgs. The liveries most superb— 


white and searlet, with a profusion of 
> 


gold lace. 
VISIT OF THE ARCNDUKES OF AUSTRIA, 

The notice of the Archdukes of Aus- 
tria to visit England being very short, 
the house belouging to the Duchess of St. 
Aibans, in Strattord-place, was hired tor 
their accommodation by governmecat. It 
has been furnished and ornamented by 
Mr. ‘Tatham, ‘The apartments appropri- 
ated to lus Imperial Highuess the Arch- 
duke John are adjoining the drawing- 
room on the tirst tloor. ‘The bed-room is 
very elegantly fitted up; the bedstead is 
the same that the King of Prussia siept 
on, during his stay in London, at Clarence- 
House: the furniture of it is) crimson- 
silk, trimmed with yellow fringe and 
cord; the window-curtains of similar 
materials to correspond. 

fis Imperial Highness the Archduke 
JFiouis’s apartments are on the ground. 
Jloor, The bed and drapery of a new 
and very tasteful pattern; the furnitare 
is a dark red, lined with green, similar to 
the drawing-room. ‘The whole was fitted 
up and in readiness on Saturday morn- 
ing for the royal visitors, with every 


domestic comfort, under the direction of 
Mr. Watier and Mr. Bungar, the latter of 
whom is appoimted the maitre de hotel to 
attend thew Imperial Highnesses durin 

tieir stayin London, | 6 





The following arrangements have been 
made for Lecrurgs at the Surrey Iy. 
STITUTION, in the ensuing season :— 

1. On the PurLosopny oF Art; or 
Principles of Connexion between Nature 
and the Arts of Painting, Poetry, Music 
&c, by Joun LANDSEER, esq, B.S.A. and 
engraver to his Majesty. lo commence 
on Tuesday, the 21st of November, and 





to be continued on each succeeding 
‘Tuesday. ns 

2, On Cuemistry; by James Lowe 
WHEELER, esq. ‘To commence on Fri. 
day, the 17th of November, and to be 
continued on each succeeding Friday, 

3. On Music; by W. Crorcn, Mus, D, 
professor of music in the University of 
Oxford, ‘To commence in February, 
Lolo. 

a 

The Regent of EnGrann, with a 
spuit of magnanimity towardsa conquered 
tue, las ordered the following accommo- 
dations jor the ex-Emperor of France: 

Tur House.—The frame-work for the 
house is nearly completed at Woolwich, 
The front is in the Grecian style. Itis 
about 1v0 feet in length, containing 
fourteen windows and a fine open Corr 
dore, The depth of the building is about 
100 feet, with a back corridore ; almost 
making the whole structure square. It 
is two stories high, and will have an ele- 
cant cottage-appearance. ‘The ground. 
floor of the right division of the house 
contains Bonaparte s apartments, In 
the centre of this wing is bis drawing: 
room, which, as well as the other apart 
ments for his accommodation, is about 
thirty feet an length, by a breadth of 
twenty; this proportion runs through the 
whole. Next is his dining-room, with 
an adjoining library, behind whichis 
capacions billiard-room, Hts bed-room, 
diessing-room, and bath, are of course 
comnected.-—The left division of the edie 
tice contains apartments for the officers 
of his suite. The rear comprises the 
servants’ and store rooms. ‘The kitchen 
is detached from the regular building, 
and yet periectly convenent to the dine 
ing-soom, without communicating ay 
offensive fumes to the principal range of 
rooms: this is of no small value m a 
sultry climate. The hall is plain, 4% 
merely furnished with seats. "The corte 
dore will furnish a cool and shaded ply 
menade, 
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The Furntrorne.—The drawing-room 
@ coloured with various shades of green. 
The curtains are pomona-gieen, made of 
light silk taboret, bordered with full 
green velvet, and edged with a gold. | 
coloured silken twist or gymp, to corre- 
spond. The green silk forms a fine | 
ground for the border, and the style in 
fitting-up the uphoistery is simple: the 
curtain rings are concealed under a mat- 
ted gold cornice, enclosing the rod on 
which they rau. The supporters are 
gilt and carved patras; and the green 
velvet folds form into the architecture of 
the room by falling in straight lines at 
each side of the windows, where they 
draw smooth and compact, without inter- 
rupting the progress of those two usetul, 
but often excluded, properties of nature 
—air and light. The centre table is 
formed out of one piece of exquisitely- 
veined British oak, polished in the very 
highest degree of perfection, ‘The pier 
table is Of the same timber and quality, 
mlaid with aslab of the verd antique mar- 
ble of Mona, from Mr. Bullock’s quarry 
at Anglesea, and surmounted by a picr- 
glass, With a frame of buhl and ebony. 
‘Lhe chairs in this apartment correspond 
with the tables. There are also two | 
Greek sofas, with foot-stools: these are | 
euriched with or-molu ornaments. The | 
carpets are of the Brussels texture, i | 
thudes of olive, brown, and amber; co- | 
lours finely calculated to harmonize with | 
the tone of decorations in the room. ‘Lhe 
walls are of light tints of sage-green, | 

| 
| 


with ornamented pannels in arabesque | 
fold. The colours, it will be observed, | 
ascend from the darker shades upon the 

ground, until they are lost in the cream- 

colour of the ceiling: this produces a 

harmony in the decorations, which is in 

the highest degree elegant. One of the 

drawing-room recesses is filled up by a 

piano-forte ; and a few tasteful chande- 

liers and candelabras are oceasionally 

Introduced with a pleasing eflect. 

The Dintnc-Room.—A neatly-fimished 
table, supported by substantial claws 
and pillars, capable of being divided to 
suit a company of from six to fourteen. 
The side-board intended tor the imperial 
plate is of anew form, pure and simple 
Mits construction and decoration, The 
Wine-cooler is of bronze and rich wood, 
wid shaped after the fashion ofthe Greek | 
bacchanalian vases. ‘Phe chairs are plain. | 
The curtains are of Javender-coloured | 
sik, with ariel black border, relieved | 
by a gold-coloured si!tk lace and cord, 
The carpet and watls are shaded with | 
the same colours, falling into blues, wath 
& black and brown relict; the latter, of | 
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The Lisrary.—-This apartment is fit- 
ted tp in the Etruscan style, with a 
number of dwarf book-cases, ‘The cur- 
tains are of anew material, composed of 
cotton, Which produces the appearance 
of fine cloth, ‘Phe library table is parti- 
cularly elegant, and mechanical inge- 
nuity has been laboriously applied te 
furnish it with desks and drawers, suited 
to every convenience ot study and ace 
commodation. 

The Sivrine-Room.— This chamber ia 
fitted up with several plain cabinets, 
formed of ebony, inlaid with polished 
brass; the carpets are etherial-blue, ins 
termingled with black. 

The Bep-Room.—This apartment cone 
tains a high canopy bedstead, with cur. 
tains of fine straw-coloured muslin, and 
lilac draperies of Persian; the entire 
edged with a vold-coloured thinge orna- 
ment. “Phe bedstead encloses a curious 
musquito net, formed of silk welt, em- 
bossed with transparent rich drapery.— 
‘Lhe dressing POUT passesses the usual 
convenicncies required by taste and 
comfort, The adjotuing bath is marble- 
lined, and so coustructed, that it can 
adinit either hot or cold water. 

‘hhe table services have been provided 


lt by Mer. Ballock, from the most eminent 
J iannufacturers in the kingdom; and cone 


sist of the fairest, though not the most 


| extrvavacant, specimens of our own pro- 


ficieney im the various walks of mecha- 
nismand art. There is one sect of break- 
fist ware, one dinner set, two desserts 
(one of china, the other of glass), one 
tea, and one tor supper. 

An Immense quantity of stationary will 
also be sent. The cargo will weigh 
nearly 500 tons; it will be divided inte 
about 100 packages, and several artisans 
are to accompany it, tor the purpose of 
titting-up the establisliment at its desti- 
nation, 

MARKIAGES., 

Sain, [fardman, esq. of the 10th Hne- 
sars, to Mrs. Penelope Newton, ot Great 
Worley, 

Jolin Burke, esq. of Lansdown place, 
to Miss Louisa Angelo, 

it Marvyv-le-bene, Sir Fred. Gustavae 
Powke, bart. of Lowesby Hall, Leice ~ 
tershire, to Mary Ann, only daughter of 
the late Snthony bieuderson, ( (|. M.P. 
tor Brackley. 

‘Thos. Andrews, esq. of Fast Malling, 


| to Miss St epherd, of Ditton 


Capt. J. W. Webb, of the 3d Veteran 
fartt lion, to Muss Waterlouse, of Jae 


makca,. 


ar ‘Anae ¥ vies s< P Te 
Various hues, pervade the room, |} John Lidgey Hawkins, esq. of Upper 
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$52 Marriages and Deaths 


Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, to Miss 
tmily Mackenzie, ot Green-street, Gros- 
yenor-square, 

Geo. Bedford, esq. of Bedtord-row, 
to the widow of Major Bladen. 

Ashburnham Whatley, esq. of the East- 
India Company’s service, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Pratt, of Kingsland. 

George, eldest son of Sir Geo, Corn- 
wall, bart. to Miss Jane Napier. 

Mr. Bryan, surgeon, to Miss C. Bris- 
tow, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

Alfred Wigan, esq. of Highbury, to 
Eliza . daughter of Wm. Lewis, esq. of 
Stamford Hill. 

Robt. Martin Withey, esq. of the Adel- 
phi, to Miss Wilhelmina Cope, of Thames 
Ditton. 

Alex. Hatfield, esq. of the Minories, 
to Eliza, daughter of John Gilliatt, esq. 
of Clapham ‘Terrace. 

Wm. Wyers, esq. of Bristol, to Miss 
Ann Barnard, of London. 

Robt. Kite, esq. of Coleman-street 

3uildings, to Miss Aplin, of Hoxton-sq. 

John Kiernan, esq. of Carey-street, to 
Miss ‘Thorpe, of Southampton-sireet, 
Bloomsbury. 

Richard Hames, esq. of Paddington, 
fo Miss Sarah H. Weldon, of Judd-street, 
Jornuswick-square. 

Jas. Inglis, esq. of Norwood, to Miss 
Jane Anne Mason, ot Colchester. 

Chas. Cobbe, esq. of the Navy Pay- 
office, to Francis, danghter of the late 
John Sparke, esq. of the Bank of Eng- 
jand. 

DEATHS. 
George, Baron Callau, one of the 


twenty-eight representative peers of Tre. | 


land. 

At Farnham, Mrs. J. Fyre. 

in Reautort-buildings, the widow of 
Sam. Edwards, esq. 

On Hammersmith Terrace, $3, Colonel 
John Beckwith. 

At Rocklands, William Sandby, esq. 
banker, of Temple Bar. 

At Blackheath, m an apoplectic fit, 
34, C. D. Flowerdew, esq. 

In Piccadilly, 42, Mrs. treland. 

In Seymour-street, the relict of Chas. 
Western, esq. of Felix Hall. 

Suddenly, in Great Coram-street, John 
Jas, Hirtzel, esq. 

In Sonthampton-place, Lieut.-General 
Andrew Gammell. 

Richard Mason, esq. 45, comptrolling 
searcher of the Customs. 

At Walthamstow, Mr. John Griffith, 
65. He was a man whose knowledge of 
abstruse mathematics was su eateusive, 





as to rank him with the most eminent 


mathematicians of the present ages he 
died suicerely regretted for his mora} 
worth. 

in the Crescent, Greenwi Tice’. 
M. Marshall, : eerie Siete, 

At Hampstead, 25, Mrs. J.C. Cameron, 

In Hind-street, Manchester-square 
Mrs. Henrietta West. , 

_In Hatton Garden, Mr. J. Hood Ber 
ridge, solicitor. 

The Dowager Lady Clavering, widow 
of Lieut.-General Sir John Clavering 
K.bB. commander in chief in India. ; 

At Brompton, the widow of Sir J, 
Pennyman. 

At Little Hampton, 60, Catherine, eld. 
est daughter of the late Dr, Ibbetson, 
archdeacon of St. Albans. 

In Abchurch lane, John N, Vizen, esq, 

At Bow, John Gadsden, esq. 

In Higitbury Grove, Mrs. P. Wood. 

{In Crawford-street, Portman-square, 
39, Mrs. Bridget Mary Robertson, late 
ot the island of Grenada. 

At Greenwich, Capt. John Anderson, 
R.N. He served under Rodney and 
Jervis in their most memorable actions, 

At East Ham, 82, Jas. Pycroft, esq. 

At Depttord, the Rev. Colin Milne, 
LL.D. many years curate of the parish 
of St. Nicholas, author of the Botanical 
Dictionary, &c. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Hunt. 

In St. James’s-place, 57, the wife of 
J. bird, esd. 

At Pentonville, 69, the widow of Wm 
Dunbar, esq. 

In ‘Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
20, Miss Sophia Jane Trotter. 

At Clapham, Mrs. A. Hardcastle. 

In James-street, the wife of Jobe 
Baker, esq. 

in Broad-street Buildings, Mrs. Anne 
Morley. a 

In Teddington-place, Miss Eliza B. 
Clarke. : 

At Islington, 81, Jos. Stanfield, eq. 

In the 79th year of hisage, Mr. Kein- 
hold, the celebrated bass simger He 
sung under the great Handel, of whose 
works he was an enthusiastic adinuer. 
He was one of the singers at Mary-le-bore 
Gardens. We believe his last pablic 
performances were at the Covent Garden 
Oratorios. He sung the song in Acis ae 
Galatea, “ Ruddier than a Cher'y, wid 
finer effect than any other man ever did. 
While on the stage of Covent Garces 
Theatre, Acis and Galatea was got ai 
for his benefit, in which he himself play 
the monster Polypheme 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
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FRANCE, 

jt is our melancholy task to have to 

record the continuance of that disas- 
trous conflict of opinions in France ; by 
which all the evils which that unfortu- 
nate country has for so many years 
endured, are rendered worse than use- 
less sacrifices. The secret cabal, by 
which Louis is governed, triumph for 
the moment; and the first effect of its 
baneful intluence has been the resigna- 
lion of the ostensible ministers, who were 
no longer able to execute those mea- 
sures of moderation and of liberal policy, 
which, we believe, can alone prevent the 
recurrence of revolutionary horrors ! 

The individuals who have been sclect- 
ed to supply the vacated posts are con- 
sidered to belong to the faction of the 
Duke d’Angouleme, or pure Royanists. 
The tollowing is a correct list :— 

The Duke pe Ricnuetev, grandson 
of the celebrated mareschal of that name: 
he emigrated at the begioning of the re- 
volution, and, entering into the Russian 
service, for some years has held the 
government of Odessa. 

The Duke pe Fetrre was an aide- 
de-camp of the late Duke of Orleans at 
his entrance into public life; he served 
the republic most zealously under Car- 
not, with whom he was intimately con- 
nected. He evinced equal devotion to 
the imperial government; and, embarking 
in the royal cause after the landing of 
HKonaparte, he sustained it with that ar- 
dour, which forms the leading feature of 
his character, 

M. pe VAUBLANC was a distinguished 
member, and one of the most conspicu- 
ous orators, of the first legislative assem- 
bly. Aimong other speeches of his, there 
exists a very eloquent one in favour of 
General La Fayette, who was accused by 
the jacobin party shortly before the ca- 
tastrophe of the 10th of August. ML. de 
Vaublane was violently persecuted dur- 
ing the reign of terror, and by flight he 
escaped the fate of his colleagues on the 


18th Fruetidor. He was a member of 


the legislative body under Bonaparte, 
and also prefect of Metz. 

M. Barpe Margots was secretary 
of legation, afterwards charge d'affaires 
to the United States; and subsequently 
was intendent of St. Domingo. On 
the 18th Fructidor he was banished to 
Cayenne, from whence, in consequence 
of the stoicism which marks his charae- 
ter, he refused to escape with Barthelemi 
ind Pichegru, He was minister of finance 

Britisu Lapy’s Mac. Ne, 11, 








under Bonaparte, and also president of 
the chamber of accounts; but, Paving 
made a speech very offensive to the latter 
during bis residence at Elba, Bonaparte 
dismissed him on his return from that 
island. 

M. pe Cazes was attached to the fa- 
mily of Bonaparte, and counsellor of the 
imperial court, where he merited consi- 
deration, He strongly espoused the part 
of the king, and was in consequence dis- 
missed by Bonaparte on his return. 

M. CornvettTo was counsellor of state 
under Bonaparte. 


ROYAL SITTING OF THE 7TH OCTOBER. 
The royal sitting took place this day. 
At a quarter betore one o'clock dis- 
charges of artillery announced the king’s 
departure trom the ‘Tuilleries, The 
procession was in the following order :— 
The General Etat-Major. 
A detachment of gens d’armes on horses 
back. 

A company of gens d’armerie on foot. 
A numerous detachment of grenadiers 
and chasseurs of the Nationai Guard. 
A company of his Royal Highnees’s Body 
Guards. 

Monsieur and fifteen carriages of the 
Princes. 

The carriages of the ministers and great 
officers of the crown, 

The military household of the King, com 
sisting of Body Guards. 
Musquetaires, royal grenadiers, and gens 
d’armes of the Guard, 

Heralds at arms. 
Officers of the palace. 
Captain of the Guards, 
General officers. 
The King’s carriage. 
The King and Monsieur. 

The Dukes of Angouleme and Betri. 
The King’s carriage was surrounded by 
the company of the Hundred Swiss 
Body Guards, 

Gens d'armerie on horseback. 

Ata quarter past one his Majesty ar- 


| rived at the palace of the Legislative 


3ody, and delivered the following speech 
from the throne :— 

‘* Gentlemen,—Whien last year I as- 
sembled the two chambers tor the first 
time, I congratulated myself upon bavy- 
ing, by an honourable treaty, restored 
peace to France. She began to taste 
the fruits of it; all the sources of publie 
prosperity were re-opening, when a cri- 
minal enterprise, seconded by the most 
inconceivable defection, arrested theig 
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course. The evils which this ephemeral 
usurpation caused our country deeply 
afflicted me. Yet I ought to declare 
here, that had it been possible to aflec: 
none but myself, I should have blessed 
Providence. ‘The marks of affection 
which my people have given mem the 
most critical moments, have consoled me 
in my personal sufferings ; but those of 
my subjects, of my children, weigh upon 
iny heart; and, in order to put a period 
to this state of affairs, more burthensome 
even than tie war itself, I have con- 
cluded with the powers which, after 
having destroyed the usurper, still oc- 
cupy a great part of our territory, a 
convention which regulates our present 
and future relations with them. It will 
be communicated to you without any 
restriction, assoonas it shall have received 
its last formality. You, gentlemen, well 
know, and al! France will know, the 
profound grief I must have felt: but the 
very safety of my kingdom rendered this 
great determination necessary; and when 
1 took it, I feltthe duties tt imposed up- 
onme. [have ordered that there should 
this year be paid, from the treasury of 
my civil list, into the treasury of the 
state, a considerable portion of my re- 
venue. My family was no sooner in- 
formed of my resolution, than they offered 
Ine a proportionate gift. [ have ordered 
similar diminvtions in the salaries and 
expences of all my servants, without ex- 


ception, TE shall always be ready to share | 


the sacrifices which imperious circum. 
Siances impose upon my people. All the 
6tatements shall be submitted to you, aud 
you will know the importance of the 


economy Which Lhave commanded in the | 
| fallen!—and Liberty, and Truth, and 


departments of my ministers, and in all 
parts of the government: happy if these 
measures shall suffice tor the burthens 
of the state. In all events, I rely upon 
the devoteduess of the nation, and the 
zeal of the two chambers, 

* But, gentlemen, other sweeter and 
not less important cares unite you at 
present: it is to give more weight to 
vour deliberations—it is to collect more 
lights myselt—that I have created new 
peers, and that the number of deputies 
of departments has been increased. I 
hope | have succeeded m my choice ; 
and the eagerness of the deputies at this 
difficult conjuncture is also a proof that 
they are animated by a sincere affection 
for my person, and an a:dent love tor the 
country. 

‘It is, then, with sweet satisfaction 
and full contidence that L have assembled 
you about me, certain that you will never 
lose sight of the fundamental bases of 
the happiness of the state, a frank and 
Joyal union of the chamber with the king, 
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and respect fur the constitutional char. 
ter. ‘That charter, which I weighed with 
care before I gave it—to which reflection 
attaches me more and more dearly— 
which T have sworn to maintain—and to 
which all of you, beginning with my fa. 
mily, are about to swear obedience—js 
without doubt, susceptible, like all hn. 
man institutions, of being more perfect : 
but none of us ought to forget that the 
danger of innovation is not far remote 
from the advantage of melioration, Many 
other objects of importance require our 
labours: to make religion eMedia 
pacify minds—found liberty upon respect 
for the laws—render them more and 
more analogous to these great views— 
give stability to credit—re-compose the 
army—heal the wounds that have but too 
deeply torn the bosom of our country— 
in fine, insure internal tranquillity, and 
thereby make Franc respected without; 
such are the objects that our efforts 
ought to lead to. I do not flatter myself 
that so much good can be the work of 
one session; but if, at the close of the 
present legislature, it is seen that we are 
approaching it, we ought to be satisfied 
with ourselves. [I shall leave nothing 
undone, and, in order to arvive at it, I 
rely, gentlemen, upon your most active 
co-operation.” 





SPAIN. 

The only important event that has 
occurred in Spain, is the death of 
Juan Diez Porter; who, with an 
energy worthy of a better issue, pre- 
maturely declared himself against the 
tyranny under which Spain seems doom- 
ed to groan. This truly noble hero has 


Pure Religion, mourn his untimely end. 
But the great and sacred cause in which 
he perished, still has its myriads of sup- 
porters in every part of the civilized 
world; and Porlier's sacrifice, even In 
Spain, will, we hope, not ultimately have 
been in vain! 

Some idea of the spirit and character 
of this illustrious Spaniard may be 
conceived from the following letter: 

‘“ MY BELOVED WIFE! 

“ The Almighty, who disposes of men 
according to his will, has deigned to call 
me to himself, in order to give me, - 
eternal life, that tranquillity nage 
which I have not enjoyed in this work, 
We are all subject to this necessary ¢oh 
dition of nature, and therefore Its - 
less to grieve when this hour app!oa ” 
On this account, I most tenderly — 
you to receive this last blow of the “ 
destiny which has persecuted Us, i“ 
the same tranquillity and security wr 
retain while writing this to you: Be 












































































afflicted at the kind of death they inflict 
upon me, since it can dishonour only the 
wicked, but covers the good with honour 
and glory. I repeat to you, that, if T 
take with me any consolation to the 
world of truth, it is that of being per- 
suaded that, obeying me at this moment, 
as you have always done hitherto, you 
will be consoled and resigned to the will 
of God, which is the supreme law of all 
mortals. In the sequel you will receive 
my last will, which you will endeavour 
to fulfilas far as possible. Father San- 
chez, who will be the bearer, a monk of 
our patron saint Augustine, will deliver 
you this, and will communicate to you 
verbally other things which I confide to 
him under confession, I again recom- 
mend you to conform to what I desire, 
since the contrary, besides being preju- 
dicial to your safety, will not teud to the 
good of your soul.—Adieu! Receive 
the heart of your husband. 
“¢ J—- C. bE ta C—.” 

* Oct. 2, one o'clock, A. M.” 

Doomed to suffer a death proscribed 
for the basest criminals, his view of the 
fame that would hereafter belong to his 
pame may be gathered from his request, 
that he should be put in a chest loaked 
with a key, and that this should be given 
tq his wife, with a handkerchief steeped 
in his last tears, and that, when circum- 
stances should permit, he should be 
placed in a pantheon, with the following 
inscription :—“‘ Here repose the ashes of 
Pon Juan Diez Porlier, general of the 
Spanish armies, who was fortunate in 
what he undertook against the enemies 
of bis country, and died a victim of civil 
dissensions.—Feeling souls, respect the 
ashes of an unfortunate!—Oct. 3, 1815.” 

EAST INDIES. 
PHENOMENON IN THE ISLE OF FRANCE 

Sunday last, the 5th of this month (Fe- 
brary), about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, a column of fiery air (air enflammé ) 
traversed part of the district of Flacq. 
It seemed to come from the east; a vio- 
lent noise accompanied it, and nothing 


could resist its force. A great part of 


the establishment of La Retraite has been 
devastated by this column; one habitation 
was utterly destroyed, several cottages 
ard office-houses were overturned. A 
wooden house, 50 feet long and 28 broad, 
was moved five feet from its ground- 
work ; a magazine, 30 feet long, was also 
moved fifteen feet; the ftrame-work was 


broken to pieces; and the contents of 


the magazine, although very heavy, were 
seattered about over the neighbouring 
wood. This whirlwind of flame over- 
tuned several houses, .\ child, ten years 
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of age, was lifted up, and thrown to the 
distance of 100 paces. After breaking 
and rooting up all the trees that were in 
its course, this column of air and fire 
burst upon a mountain, beyond which it 
could not go, 

What is remarkable is, that nothing 
which was touched by this whirlwind of 
flame was set on fire; only the thatch of 
the cottages, which was made of straw, 
was scorched. Perhaps, this may be 
attributed to the great dampness which 
prevailed at that moment, aud which wes 
occasioned by the heaviest showers of 
rain ever remembered in the colony. 
These rains had continued for nearly a 
month without interruption.—Since the 
appearance of this phenomenon, the heats 
have been excessive, and have occasioned 
many sudden deaths, 

WEST INDIES. 

The following account of the melan- 
choly fate of Port Royal is extracted 
from the Jamaica Royal Gazette :— 

“ Kingston, Jamaica, July 15.—We have 
this day the melancholy and distressing 
task of recording the effects of a fatal 
and destructive fire, which broke out in 
the town of Port Royal, about half-past 
one o’clock on Thursday afternoon, It 
began in a negro-yard in Cannon-street, 
and was occasioned by a negro-woman's 
making a fire in an improper place, It 
quickly communicated to the adjoining 
buildings, and, among the first, to Mies 
Finnan’s fine lodging-house ; from thence 
it spread its ravages to the adjoining and 
opposite houses, 

“ ‘The consternation that now prevailed 
in the (own surpasses description: every 
minute fresh flames were issuing forth; 
the principal street, in which the court- 
house, Tarrant’s Tavern, Mr. Rassan’s 
and Mr. Jackson’s stores, are situated, 
became a volume of fire and smoke, and 
from thence it spread to the whole of the 
streets and lanes towards the harbonr! 
the wharfs, and the naval hospital, Mr. R 
M‘i<owan’s house and wharf, and all ade 
joining ; to within a few houses of the 
officers’ quarters on the Parade, 

“ Of ill-fated Port Royal, all that now 
remain, besides the dock-yard, are Fort 
Charles, the artillery barracks and hos- 
pital, the church, the street in which Mr. 
Peter Duffus’s house is situated, the 
street at the back of it in which Mr, 
Henry Beer's hquor-store is, and also 
from about fourteen to sixteen houses on 
the Parade, commencing from Mrs, 
Clarke’s old lodging-house, and runnmg 
each way to about six or seven houses. — 
Several lives were lost on this unfortuxate 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING DHESSES, 


PE most fushionable morning dresses 
are made of jacconet muslia oo: 
French cambrie; high in the neck , the 
hody full, and the front crossed as a 
handkerchief, and trimmed with work , 
tie sleeves full, and confined at the wrist 
with a wristband to correspond with the 
top. “These dresses ave worn very short, 
and are Anished at the feet with flounces 
of worked muslin. 
PROMENADE DRESSES, 

Snensers and pelisses of sarsnet, vel- 
vet, or cloth, are beginning to be uni- 
versal, ‘The most NOVEL Pretisse whieh 
lias appeared this season is made of cloth 
and velvet: it is formed without a seam 
ou the shoulder, and the top of the sleeve 
is composed of three small slashes, of 
the same materials os the pelisse, edged 
with velvet of a different colour, ‘The 
@iils are generally of cloth and velvet, 
fastened at the wrist with cord and ta 
dels; the back very full; and the waist 
extremely short, finished with a rich silk 
gudie. The most admired bonnet is 
composed of alternate stripes of black 
velvet and white satu; the crown very 
high; with a plume of three feathers 
white and two black, 


) one 


DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES. 

Afternoon diesses are composed of 
satin, aarsnets, Crapes, and fine worked 
muslins, The body isimade very low in 
the baek, and full; the lop of the dress 
teimmed with lace, ov quillings of blonde . 
the sleeves short, and very full, Satin 
bodies, of various colours, are much worn 
over white dresses, The petticoats are 
verysbort, and finished round the bottom 
with several rows of white lace. The 
hair is dressed very thin over the face, 
and vory high on the top of the head, 
with large bows of hair, flowers, and 
ornamental combs. 


GENERAL ORSERVATIONS. 
Worked muslin coutinues to be very 
much worn, in frills and flounces. We 
have annexed two original designs. The 
miost fashionable colours are-—ciunamon, 
biown, Waterloo-blue, and different 
shadce of green. 
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HASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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PARIS VASHIONS, 
Prom the Journal des Dames et dis Moder. 


Daisies, to suit the colour of the hat 
are now the only fashionable flowers. 
Upon white bats, yellow or green daisies 
me worn; tpon yellow hate, the daisy iy 
blue: a bunch of the same flowers is 
frequently worn, or a wreath, round the 
top of the crown, Small oval wreathy 
are put upon the fore-part of the crown, 
Which remind us of those great metal 
buckles seen upon velvet hats. Some 


| chapraux have cords, or fringes, hanging 


down on each side Like bhalters, They 
wore white straw hats some time past 
without linmye; now a lining of lilae, 
rose, and celestial-blue, is fashionable, 
The hat is often turned up on oue side, 
We had almost forgot to say, that the 
ladies, who generally wear beaver hate 
and riding habits, have rode on horsebaek 
daring the fine weather with straw hate 
and white plames; im fact, that is thew 
head-dress at this moment, 

‘The fashionables not only wear blonde 
totem hats, but the rm, and trequently 
the crown, is entirely covered by it 
Ainong the chapeaux a U Anglaise, we ob- 
serve hose which open in front, 50 as te 
show the form of the face from the eyes 
to the chin. Daisies are still in fashion, 
We have noticed at the Tuilleries afew 
black straw hats, trimmed with lilac ribs 
banal, 

Black hats beeome more general; they 
(ren patent net, and have for ovnmanent 
n buaeh ot pink or yellow rOweS. \ hhite 
patent net hats are also made, embroi- 
deved, In the best societies, mob hats 
are seen, made in white patent net, Orna 
mented with rolls of satin, and s0f- 
mounted with white, or white and blue, 
feathers, Some hats are covered all round 
with large perpendicular bands. Large 
China astres, of seven or eight colours, 
are worn upon green hats; of these hats, 
however, there are but few, Pilgrim 
cambrie-mustin handkerchiefs fall 80 low 
as to cover the waist, and before they 
reach the middie: the trimming of there 
handkerchiefs is quite plain, sown in the 
centre, and plaited in round plaits 
There are mantles of lace and embroider 
ed muslin, bordered in two of Lieee 
rows, 














PATTERNS FOR LADIES WORK. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRESSES. 
HE most fashionable morning dresses 
are made of jacconet muslin or 
French cambric; high in the neck ; the 
body full, and the front crossed as a 
handkerchief, and trimmed with work ; 
tie sleeves full, and confined at the wrist 
with a wristband to correspond with the 
top. These dresses are worn very short, 
and are finisired at the feet with flounces 
of worked muslin. 
PROMENADE DRESSES. 
Spensers and pelisses of sarsnet, vel- 
wet, or cloth, are beginning to be wii- 
versal, ‘The most NOVEL PELISSE which 
lias appeared this season is made of cloth 
and velvet: it is formed without a seam 
ou the shoulder, and the top of the sleeve 
is composed of three small slashes, ot 
the same materials as the pelisse, edged 
with velvet of a different colour. The 
@uiis are generally of cloth and velvet, 
fastened at the wrist with cord and tas- 
sels; the back very full; and the waist 
extremely short, finished with a rich siik 
gizdle. The most admired bonnet 
composed of alternate stripes of black 
velvet and white satin; the crown very 
high; with a plume of three feathers, one 
white and two biack,. 


is 


DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES. 


Afternoon diesses are composed of | 


satin, sarsnets, crapes, and tine worked 
muslins. ‘The body is made very low in 
the back, and full; the top of the dress 
trimmed with lace, or quillings of blonde ; 
the sleeves short, and very full. Satin 
bodies, of various colours, are much worn 
over white dresses, ‘the petticoats are 
very short, and finished round the bottom 
with several rows of white lace. The 
hair is dressed very thin over the face, 
and very high on the top of the head, 
with large bows of hair, flowers, and 
ornamental combs. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Worked muslin continues to be very 
much worn, in frills and flounces. We 
have annexed two original designs. The 
niost fashionable colours are—cinnamon, 
brown, Waterloo-bluc, and different 
shadce of green. 





FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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PARIS BASHIONS. 
From the Journal des Dames et dcs Modes, 


Daisies, to suit the colour of the hat 
are now the only fashionable flowers, 
Upon white hats, yellow or green daisies 
are worn; upon yellow hats, the daisy is 
blue: a bunch of the same flowers is 
frequently worn, or a wreath, round the 
top of the crown. Small oval wreaths 
are put upon the fore-part of the crown, 
which remind us of those great metal 
buckles seen upon velvet hats. Some 
chapeaux have cords, or fringes, hanging 
down on each side like halters. They 
wore white straw hats some time past 
without lining; now a lining of lilac, 
rose, and celestial-blue, is fashionable, 
The hat is often turned up on one side, 
We had almost forgot to say, that the 
ladies, who generally wear beaver hats 
land riding habits, have rode on horsebaek 
during the fine weather with straw hats 
and white plumes; in fact, that is their 
head-dress at this moment. 

The fashionables not only wear blonde 
to trim hats, but the rim, and frequently 
the crown, is entirely covered by it. 
Among the chapeaux aU Anglaise, we ob- 
serve those which open in front, so as to 
shew the form of the face from the eyes 
to the chin. Daisies are still in fashion, 
We have noticed at the Tuilleries afew 
black straw hats, trimmed with lilac rib- 
band, 





Black hats become more general; they 
are in patent net, and have for ornament 
a bunch of pink or yellow roses. White 
patent net hats are also made, embroi- 
dered. In the best societies, mob Hats 
are seen, made in white patent net, orna- 
mented with rolls of satin, and sur 
mounted with white, or white and blue, 
feathers. Some hats are covered all round 
with large perpendicular bands. Large 
China astres, of seven or eight colours, 
are worn upon green hats: of these hats, 
|} however, there are but few. Pilgrim 
cambric-muslin handkerchiefs fall so low 
as to cover the waist, and before they 
reach the middie: the trimming of these 
handkerchiefs is quite plain, sown in the 





centre, and plaited in round plaiis.— 
There are mantles of lace and embroider: 
ed muslin, bordered in two or three 





rows, 
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HORTULANA.} 


a ee 


N@VEMBER. 


The rushing winds more shrilly rave, 

Aud thick descends the yellow leaf 

In whirling eddies from on high. 
ee 


mPue frees are now stript of their foliage ; but the time of their defoliation diffor, 

considerably. One of the first trees that become naked is the walmut: tie 
mulberry, horse-chesnut, sycamore, lime, and ash, follow. The elm preserves its 
voerdure tor some time longer; the beach and ash are the latest decidaons forest. 
trees in dropping their leaves. Apple-trees and peaches remain green till very 
late, often till the end of November; young beeches never cast their leaves till the 
Spring; when the new leaves sprout and push them off; in the Autumn, the beeches 
leaves turn of a yellow deep-chesnut colour. 

All Nature seems to join in rendering this the most dreary and uncomfortable 
month in the year, although not the coldest. When Winter comes, boldly a 
yayed in storms of trost and snow, the rigours of the season are counteracted |) 
the comforts of the fireside ; but, in gloomy November, 

Sad wears the hour; heavy and drear 
Creeps with slow pace the waning year ; 
And sullen, sullen, heaves the blast, 

Its deep sighs o’er the lonely waste ! 

Of November-Scenery on Tweed-side, the following interesting Description!) 

Walter Scott will not displease our fair readers :-— ' 
No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon our forest hills is shed ; 
No more beneath the evening beam 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath pass’d the heather-bell, 
That bloom’d so rich on Needpath fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare, 
Are now the sister-heights of Yavre ; 
The sheep, before which the pinching heaven, 
"Lo shelter’d dale or down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yeta watery sunbeam shines ; 
In meck despondency they cye 
The wither'd sward and wint’ry sky ; 
And, far beneath they summer-hill, 
Straw sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill. 
The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, 
But shivering follow at his heel; 
A cowering glance they often cast, 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

Clear the borders from dead annuals, and cut down all the dead stems or decaye 
flower-stalks of perennial plants; and, having cleared away also the fallen leaves 
and all sorts of rubbish, give the borders a general cleaning and dressing. Many 
perennials may still be planted—as the double lychnis, rose-campion, and a 
the catchftly, campanula, bachelor’s-buttons, and the like; also sweet-william 
stocks, colunibines, Canterbury-bells, trees-primrose, Greek-valerian, honesty; F* 
rennial suntlowers, golden-rods, perennial asters, holyhocks, French os wy 
monkshed, pionies, thrift, London-pride, gentianella, double-daisies, Tab: 
primroses, and many others. You may still plant tulips, ranuacaluses, an “wnt 
nies, and transplant flowering shrubs and trees. Cover the roots of ape 
trees with dung. Shelter beds of hyacinths, tulips, rannncnluses, and anem for 
in severe weather. Poll and roll the grass-waiks ; and this is the proper - 


; : saat r to se! 
breaking up gravel walks. Look over the green-house plants every, day aide 
which want water ; pick off the dead leave, aud give the plants av 12 
of mild days. a 
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Prune and nail up vines, apricots, peaches, and nectarines, Prane also apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries; all these may yet be trausplanted. Plant gooseberries, 
currants, nuts, chesnuts, and walnuts; also mulberries, medlars, and quinces. 
strawberry-beds may yet be made. 








MONTHLY KALENDAR, 
i 
NOVEMBER. 


November! why does every brow 
Droop, as thy duu cloud sails the sky ? 
Why do thy hours o’er mortals flow 
Lagging and sullenly ? 
Seldom, dark Mouth, thy form is seen 
To wear December's warrior mien ; 
Still does thy scanty verdure grow, 
Unburied by the winter’s snow. 
The storms, which soon shall burst amain, 
With all their winds, (a boisterous train!) 
But menace now. 
<i 


TOVEMBER retains its name as the ninth month of Romulus’s Kalendar. It is 

the wint-monat, or wind-month, of the Saxons. It is painted as a man in a robe 
of changeable green and black, having a garland of olive-branches and fruit on his 
head ; in his left hand he has a bunch of turnips, and with his left points to the siga 
of Sagittarius, or the Archer. 

1. Wednesday.— New Muon, at 10 in the forenoon. 

All Saints. The day on which there is appointed by the church a general ce- 
lebration of all the saints. It is also called AlL-Aallowmass, or All hollantide; ana, 
in the northern parts of the kingdom, on this day, or the eve of it, are practised 
various whimsical fooleries and jocular plays—~as diving tor apples, burning nuts 
in the fire, &c. 

2. Thursday. All Souls. This was instituted, in the eleventh century, by Odelon, 

’ abbot of Cluny, who enjoimed it to his own order, and it was soon atter adopted 
by the neighbouring churches, to make supplication for the souls of the faithtul 
deceased. In Catholic countries, on the eve and day of A:i Souls, the ehurches 
are hung with black, the tombs are opened, a coffin surrounded by wax-lights is 
placed in the nave, and in one corner figures in wood, representing the souls of 
the deceased, are half-way plunged into the flames. 

3. Friday.—Princess Sophia, born Nov, 3, 1777. 

4. Saturday.—A. William landed; being the Commemoration of the Revolution of 
10688. 

5. ‘He TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Gunpowder-Plot. La commemoration of the diabolical attempt to blow up the 
Parliament House. 

6. Monday.—Michaelmas ‘Term begins. 

St. Leona'd He was a French nobleman of distinction at the court of Clovis 
J. instructed in divinity by Kemigius, bishop of Rheims, and atterwards made 
bishop of Limosin. He obtained trom Clovis a grant of the release of prisoners, 
whether for religion or otherwise, and has since been decreed by prisoners theit 
gttardian saint. 

7. Tuesday.—Sun rises 7h. gim.; sets 4h. 59m. 

8. Wednesday.—Princess Augusta Sophia, born Nov. 8, 1768. 

9, Tharsday.—First Qua ter of the Moon, at 1 in the morning. 

Lord Mayors Day; when, the new mayor entering on his office, the usual 
ceremonies take place, and the processions by land and water. 

10. Friday.—Twilight ends 6h. 50m. 

il. Saturday.—St. Matin. He was a native of Hungary, and for some time a 
soldier; but afterwards took orders, beeame bishop of Tours in France, and held 
that sce “6 years. He died about the year 397, Martinmas was a feast-day ot 
the ancient church, when, under the name ot Martinalia, wines were drawn ott 
trom the lees; and which superseded a feast in honour of Bacchus, called Vinalia. 

12. Tue TWENTY-FIeTH SUNDAY AFTER Teriniry.—-Transit ef Mercury over the 

Suu’s disk, invisible here, 
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13. Monday.—St. Britius. Me was a monk, born at Tours, and succeeded SA 
Martin as bishop of that city, from which he was driven by scandalous reporte 
but, his character having been rescued from obloquy, he was, after seye 
restored, and continued in that see till his death in 444, 

34. ‘Puesday.—Day 8h. 54m. long. 

25. Wednesday.—Machutus. He was a native of Glamorganshire, and became 
bishop of St. Maloes, im France, about the year 500. We have little or no 
account of his real history, although, among the Roman legends, there are ny. 
merous testimonies of miracles pertormed by his sanctity—such as calmiy 
tempests, giving sight to the blind, and casting out devils. 

16. Thursday.— Full Joon, at 11 at night. 

17. Mays stationary. 

Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. He was amonk and prior of the house of the Car. 
thusians in Somersetshire, and afterwards was created bishop of Lincoln, He 
obtained great fame tor the austerity of his life, and for rebuilding the cathedral 
trom its foundation. He died in 1200; but, being canonised at Rome, his remains 
were taken up with great pomp, Octobcr7, 1282, and deposited ina silver shrine, 

18. Saturday.— Days decrease 7 h. 54m. 

19. THe TWENTY-sIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

20. Monday.—Eumund King, Martyr. ‘This king of the East Angles, being attacked 
by the Danes in 870, and, refusing to comply with the means used to induce him 
to change his religion, was first beat with clubs, then scourged with whips, and 
at length shot to death with arrows. He was buried at Bury, where a spacioys 
ehureh was built in honour of his memory. 

21. ‘Tuesday.— Mercury stationary. 

22. Wednesday.—S¢. Ceeilia. This illustrious lady was a native of Rome, and 
educated in the principles and practice of Christianity. She was married against 
her will to a nobleman named Valerian, whom she converted, as she did also his 
brother, Tiburtius ; and all three suttered martyrdom, about the year 230, under 
Alexander Severus. St, Cecilia, from her zeal in singing the divine praises, in 
which she often joined instrumental music to vocal, 1s regarded as the patroness 
of music: she is represented by Ratfaelle with a regal in her hand. 

28. Thursday.—The Sun enters Sagittarius, or the Archer, at 20 minutes past 5 it 
the morning.— Last Quarter of the Moon, at midnight.—Old Martiumas Day. 

St. Clement. Clement I. was a native of Rome, of which he became the fourth 
bishop in 45, when he sueceeded Cletus, and is said to have been a fellow- 
labourer with Saints Peter and Paul. He died in 102, at a very advanced age. 
According to other accounts, he was sentenced to work in the quarries, and 
afterwards, having an anchor fastened about his neck, waa drowned in the sea, 

24. Friday.—The Sun rises 7h. 48 m.; sets 4h. 12m. : 

25. Saturday.—st. Catherine, a virgin of Alexandria, celebrated far her learning 
and piety, suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Maximin, about 250; a wheel 
being rolled over her body, stuck round with iron spikes. Afterwards, certain 
pilgrims having discovered her remains on Mount Sinai, when travelling was very 
dangerous on account of the Arabs, the institution took place of the military 
order of St. Catharine of Mount Sinai ; the knights of which obliged themselves 
by oath to guard the body of the saint, to keep the roads secure, and observe the 
rules of St. Basil. 

25. THE TWENTY-SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

£8. Tuesday.—Michaelmas Term ends, 

29. Wednesday.— Mars sets Sh. 50 m. morning. 

30. Thursday.— New Moon, at 11 at night. ; 

St. Andrew, one of Christ’s first apostles, was the son of James, a fisherman af 
Bethsaida, and brother of Peter. After the resurrection, he preached in Se) thia 
and various parts of Greece. ‘The Muscovites have always gloried that pio) 
ried the Gospel into their country. At Petrwa, in Achaia, he was poeta 
scourged, and crucified on a cross in the form of a X, on which he was ter 
with cords, and where be remained alive for two days, teaching and preaching 
to the people. His body was afterwards translated to Constantinople tel 
St. Andrew is honoured as the patron saint of Scotland ; and historians - of 
that an abbot, named Regulus, bronght from Constantinople certain reli ib 
this apostle, which he deposited in a chureh erected to his honour, W ith ss 
nastery, called Abernethy, on the spot where now stands the city of St. Ane 
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Our numerous Correspondents will certainly be answered in our next. 
Exnratem at page 247, col. 2, line 51, for dire read dear. 
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